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Mr. Stockton’s Best Nowel 


KATE 
BONNET 


The Romance of a Pirate’s Daughter 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


AUTHOR OF 
‘Rudder Grange,’’ ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger,’” Etc., Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


A. I. KELLER and H. S. POTTER 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON says: 


“Mr. Stockton’s Kate Bonnet seems to me the very best example yet produced of historical romance. It has all of 
romance in it that history can anywhere afford. It has strenuous action without limit, human passion without stint, and 
picturesqueness far beyond anything that ordinary human history can rival. I do not know anywhere a book that better 
repays reading than ‘ Kate Bonnet.’ ” 








Ghe Only Comprehensive Year Book Published in the United States 


Appletons’ Annual Cyclopaedia for 1901 
A HISTORY OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR. 


Large 8vo. All Bindings, $5.00 up. 
(By Subscription.) 


The field occupied by Appletons’ Annual Cyclopaedia is peculiarly its own. While there are many \ear-books, they all, to 
a greater or less degree, seek to specialize some Cass or classes of information. Appletons’ is, in the true sense, a cyclopadia. 
It covers the whole ground, and is the record of human progress fora year. It includes in its scope those departures trom the 
regular routine that require special mention, and on such subjects, expert writers in each branch have given the benetit of their 


experience. The 1901 edition of this incomparable work contains as a frontispiec? a fine photogravure of President Roosevelt, 


and many full-page illustrations, including portraits of Li-Hung-Chang and President Had ey of Yale, and day and night views of 
th: Pan-American Exposition, while numerous illustrations are interspersed through the text. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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lines to the inch, 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column 
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Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘WE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls Students are 
prepared for college. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t 

DGEWORTH BOARDING and DA Y 

‘ 10 pins for bg oe ed will ty ya September 
2¢ EFEBVRE, / 

Mics E. D. Huntiey, 5? rincipals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 





TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St , Phila., Pa. 


A 


application. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Lawrence Scientific 
School 


Offers professional courses leading to the degree 
of S.B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical En- 
gineering ; Mining and Metallurgy; Architecture; 
Landscape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Bi- 
ology; Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (as a 
preparation for medical schools); Science for 
Teachers, and a Course in General Science. Grad- 
uates of colleges may be admitted to advanced 
standing without examination. For information 
address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. 





Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


oe 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CONCORD. 
Miss White’s Home School. 


Exceptional advantayes. Individual progress as- 


sured. Circulars. 


School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & oo. Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, ee. 1505 Pa. Ave. , Washington. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bldg ” Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 80 Third St., Portland, 203 

Mich. #lvd., Chicago. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

Hyde Bik., Spokane. 


420 Parrott Bldg , San Francisco. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HAkLAN P. Frencu, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
» Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses, 
Joun C, RockwRit, Mer , 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 





Teachers, ete. 
WW"; WEBER, BD., Ph.D. 


(Universities: Bonn, Strassburg, and Yale), 
Instructor in Languages and Mathematics, 355 Geor » 
8t., New Haven, Conn. Coaching for entering any 
partment of Yale University a sie ne 





For Sale. 


GOR SALE—Gentleman’s vce! -P lace, 
244 hours from New York. Sixty acres roved; 
artistic house. sultable for dwelling, Stab. sanitarium, 
amid natural beauties. Well built, open fire places and 


steam heat throughout;  areeent, Comeoron » oy 
dress UNIQUE, care Nation. 





Fanancial. 


The securities in which we deal are 
the acme of stability, paying a regular 
We recom- 


and handsome income, 
mend nothing else to our customers, 
We mail a list to anyone asking for it. 








THEODORE WETMORE & CO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, STOCKS, 
BONDS, AND MORTGAGES. 


All cities are experiencing sharp advances in 
real estate. Now is the time to purchase Minne- 

apolis real estate. 

We offer some very desirable income-bearing 
properties, some of which we will sell for less than 
assessed value. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pulford, How & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers 


MORTGAGE LOANS, REAL ESTATE 
AND INSURANCE, 


Trust Company Building, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment, An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence, 


CRUTCHER & WELSH 


have for many years demonstrated to a large clientele 
that money was to be made in Kansas City Real Estate 
if it be conservatively selected and administered. Every 
facility for the care of non resident estates. Property 
wisely purchased now Is certain of steady advance, Our 
purpose is to serve faithfully and efficiently a few more 
Eastern clients. We are an essential part of the his- 














tory of 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
we bay pee oo ap of exchange and 
LETTE make e transfers of money on Europe 
OF Rs Australia, and South Africa; also make 
CREDIT collections and issue Commercial and 
* ‘Travellers’ Credits available in al) parts of 


e world. 
International Cheques Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE FOR PUBLICATION THIS SPRING:— 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE 


A thoroughly American novel of unusual interest and sustained power by 


HaAMBLEN SEARS. $1.50 
FLOWER AND LORD ALINGHAM, THE YELLOW 
THORN BANKRUPT | FIEND 
A pretty little story of pre- A clever story by Marie} A _ new novel by the ever- 


sent-day English life by Bea- }Mawnwino, located in England | popular Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


TRIcE WuiTBy. $1.50 andin the Far West. $1.50 


A New Novel by Mrs. Dudeney 


Entitled ‘“‘SpinDLE AND PLouGu.”’ A story in her best manner. 
y 





Well worth reading. $1.50 


tho 
wa 
O 


AT THE BACK OF 
BEYOND 


THE SPORT OF | MICHAEL ROSS, | 
THE GODS | MINISTER | 

| By Annie E. Hotpsworrn. | 

By Paut Laurence Dvv- | Portrays the struggles of a | ~ 
BAR. A story with an unusual good man against temptation. | Irish life and manners by 


theme. $1.50 | $1.50 | Jane Bartow. $1.50 


A New Book by Hamilton W. Mabie 


Entitled “Work and Days.”” Comprising some of his essays on current topics. 
Net, $1.00 


FASHIONS | LONDON THE BURIED TEMPLE 


| 
IN LITERATURE | 


'As described by great writers And Other Fissays by Mav- 
And Other Essays and Ad- and _ travellers. Edited by | Rice Maerertinck, “ the Bel- 
~ | . . x oe | - . ” 

dresses by Cuarves Duptey | EstTHer SINGLETON. Fully il- | gan Shakespeare. 


WARNER. Net, $1.20 | lustrated. Net, $1.40 | Net, $1.40 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER BESANT 


A volume of present and permanent interest and value. Nes, $2.40 


SISTER BEATRICE THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY | MISCELLANIES, 
: = By Epwarp CLopp. A new Second Series, 
Ardiane and Barbe Bleue volume in the series of Mod- By Austin Dosson. A 
Two plays by Maurice} ern English Writers. new volume of prose and 
MAETERLINCK. Net, $1.20 Net, $1.00 | poetry. Net, $1.00 





Charming delineations of 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


372 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Ready Wednesday, March 19. 


The THRALL 
of 


LEIF the LVCKY 


A Story of Viking Days 


With 6 full-page Illustrations in Color. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 





Messts. A, C. [McClurg & Co. announce for publication on March 19 a nove 
which they confidently believe will create widespread interest. It isa Viking romance 
of Leif Ericsson’s voyage to America, and in addition to the charm of the story itself, 
which is most absorbing, the remarkable colored illustrations by Troy and Margaret 
Kinney are calculated to attract much attention. 





Other New Spring Publications 





THE PRINCE INCOGNITO. By 
ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, author 
of “The Last Years of the Nineteenth 
Century,” etc., etc. Witha cover design 
by F. BERKELEY SMITH. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mrs. Latimer’s first appearance in fiction is an 
absorbing romantic novel, dealing with Rinaldo 
d’Este, a cousin of Louis XV. 


ALABAMA SKETCHES. By SAMUEL 
MINTURN PECK. 16mo, $/.00. 


Mr. Peck has given some most characteristie 
atudies of Alabama character, in the finished 
style acquired by his long experience. This is 
the fourth volume in Messrs. McClurg & Co.’s 
series of “ Southern Sketches.” 


GERTRUDE DORRANCE, By Mary 
FISHER, author of “A Group of French 
Critics,’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

The lovestory of an altogether fascinating young 


girl, whose musical genius lifts her above her 
surroundings. 


THE POINT OF HONOUR, By H. A. 
HINKSON, author of “‘The King’s Deputy.” 
With a cover design by F. BERKELEY 
SMITH, 12mo, $/,50. 


Exciting episodes in the lives of some dashing 
Irish gentlemen of the last century. 


DOWN HISTORIC WATERWAYS. 
By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. A new edi- 
tion, with eight full-page illustrations 
and a new cover design by FRANK 
HAZENPLUG. 12mo, $1.20 net. 


A delightful account of a summer canoeing trip 
over Wisconsin and Ilinolis rivers 


NESTLINGS OF FOREST AND 
MARSH. By IRENE GROSVENOR WHEEL- 
ock. With twelve full-page photo- 
gravures and about sixty text illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $1.40 net. 


A charming book of nature studies by a well 
known amateur In this feld, 


LITTLE LEADERS, By WILLIAM Mor- 
TON PAYNE. 18mo0, $1.00 net. 


A collection of scholarly essays by this well 
known critie, reprinted from The Dial, 


EDITORIAL ECHOES, By WILLIAM 
MORTON PAYNE. 18mo0, $1.00 net. 
A companion volume to “Little Leaders,”” and 
a continuation of Mr. Payne’s essays on Nterary 
and kindred topics. 





LETTERS TO AN ENTHUSIAST. 
By MARY COWDEN CLARKE. With ten 
full-page photogravure plates. Tall Svo, 
full boards, $2.50 net. 


Delightful, gossipy letters about literary Lon- 
don, written by the great Shakespearean scholar 
to a New York correspondent. 


OCEAN TO OCEAN, NICARAGUA AND 
ITS PEOPLE. By J. W.G. WALKER, U.S.N. 
With fourteen full-page plates and four 
maps. 12mo, indexed, $1.25 net. 


During the present agitation of the canal ques- 
tion, this pertinent work on Nicaragua, by the 
son of Rear-Admiral Walker, will be most valu- 
able and interesting. 


NOTES ON THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL, By HEnry I. SHELDON. A new 
edition, with twenty-two full-page illus- 
trations and five maps. 12mo, indexed, 
$1.25. 

A thoroughly grounded and forceful book in 


favor of the Nicaragua Route, by a practical 
business man who Knows the subject. 


A SELECTION OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST SHORT STORIES. 
By SHERWIN CODY. 18mo, $1.00 net. 


Mr. Cody presents a collection of the master- 
peeees of short, fiction, with an introduction to 
each, 


THE BOOK LOVER, A GUIDE TO THE 
BEST READING. By JAMES BALDWIN, 
Ph.D. A new edition, entirely rewritten 
and printed from new plates at the Mer- 
rymount Press. 18mo, $1.00 net. 


A beautiful edition of this standard book, for 
which the author has prepared new matter and 
additional lists. 


RIGHT READING, QUOTATIONS FROM 
TEN FAMOUS AUTHORS ON THE CHOICE 
AND USE OF BOOKS, Printed at the 
Merrymount Press. 24mo, 80 cents net. 


A compantonable little book which gives the 
ideas of some great nen on the best reading. 


HELPFUL THOUGHTS. New SELEc- 
TIONS FROM Marcus AURELIUS. By 
WALTER LEE BROWN. Printed at the 
Merrymount Press, 24mo, 80 cents net. 
Some of the best of the great philosopher, 








For Sale by All Booksellers 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 











The Autobiography of 


LT.-GEN. SIR HARRY SMITH 


Including his Services in South America—In the 
Peninsula and France—At New Orleans—At Wa- 
terloo—In North America and Jamaica—In South 
Africa during the Kaffir War—In India during 
the Sikh War—and at the Cape, etc. Edited by 
G. C. Moore Smirx. With some additional 
chapters oan bythe Editor. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. $8.00 net. 
“Alive with energy . . . as bright and gay as 

a romance by Lever, and it will be many years be- 

fore we find so brilliant an example of simple en- 

thusiasm .. . there is not a page of these two 
admirable volumes that is not worth reading. ... 

It is packed with military wisdom; all soldiers may 

study it with profit.’”’—The Spectator. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 


EDITED BY ROBERT S&S. RAIT, 
Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 
Illustrated. $3.50 net (postage 15c.). 


The five Princesses are Margaret of Scotland, Eliz- 
abeth of Bohemia, Mary of Orange, Henrietta of 
Orleans, and Sophia of Hanover, 


PETER IIl., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


BY R. NISBET BAIN, 


Author of ‘‘The Daughter of Peter the Great.’’ 8vo. 
Illustrated, $3.50 net (postage 14c.). 


“As a ‘secret history’ of the Russian Court of the 
day, Mr. Bain’s biography is in every sense a 
curious revelation.’’—London Bookseller. 


NAPOLEON'S LETTERS 
TO JOSEPHINE, 1796-1813. 


For the first time collected and translated, with 
notes, social, historical, and chronological, from 
contemporary sources. 

By Henry Foljambe Hall, F. R. Hist. 8S. 
8vo, illustrated, $3.00 net (postage 16c.). 

“This book is a very great addition to Napoleonic 
literature. The letters form most interesting read- 
ing, and can but modify the most virulently hostile 
estimate of the writer.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


SACHARISSA. 


Some Account of Dorothy Sidney—Countess of 
Sunderland, Her Family and Friends, 1617-1684. 
BY JULIA CARTWRIGHT, 

Author of ‘‘Beatrice D’Este,’’ ‘‘Madame,’’ ete. 8vo, 
illustrated, $2.50 net (postage 12c.). 

‘Her qualities of mind, her wit, and her social 
tact, to say nothing of her talent as a writer of 
letters, make pleasant memories cluster about her 

name.’’—Outlook. 


IN TUSCANY. 


Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, 
And the Tuscan Tongue. 


By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 3d Edition, 





Crown 8vo, illustrated from photographs, Price 


reduced to $2.00 net. 
“This will be found one of the most delightful 
of recent volumes of travel,’’—Literary World. 
“It is all interesting, fascinating.’’—Churchman. 
“A book to keep, for its freshness of spirit and 
interest make it worth reading more than once.’’— 
Dial. 





We have pleasure in announcing & new volume 
of sermons by 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


which has been made up from his unpublished 
manuscripts, and which we expect to publish March 
22d, 


Those wishing to give the book as an Easter 
remembrance might leave their orders in advance 
at their bookstore, so that copies may be deliv- 
ered promptly when ready. 


THE BOOK IS ENTITLED 


The Law of Growth 


And Other Sermons. 


21 Sermons, cloth, $1.20 net; post., 12c. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Bodley Head Spring Announcements 





GENERAL LITERATVRE 


By Wilfrid Sparroy 


PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE ROYAL FAMILY: Being the nar 
rative of an English Tutor at the Court of H. R. H. Zillus-Sultan, 
GCS.1. With numerous illustrations reproduced from photographs 
8vo. Gilt top. Price, $3.50 net. {In April. } 


By Paul Frémeaux 
WITH NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA: From the memoirs of Dr 


John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. Translated by Edith S. Stokoe. With 
fac-simile of letters and documents. 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. 


By Francis Watt 


THREE TERRORS OF THE LAW: Being Braxfield, the original 
Weir of Hermiston; ‘** Bloody Jeffreys”; and “The Bloody Advocate 
Mackenzie.” With three photogravure portraits. Foolscap Svo. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

Uniform with the author's ‘‘ The Law’s Lumber Room.’’ 


By W. J. Payling Wright, B.A. 


DANTE AND THE DIVINE COMEDY: Studiesand Notes. Foolseap 
8vo. Price, $1.00 net. [Shortly, | 


By James Fullarton Muirhead 


AMERICA: THE LAND OF CONTRASTS. A Briton’s View of his 
American Kin. Newand cheaper edition. 12mo. Price $1 2 net, 
{Just out. ] 


By Sir Arthur Helps 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN ASMIERICA. A new edition, to be 
published in four volumes. Edited by M. Oppenheim. With numer- 
ous maps. 12mo. Price $1.50 each. Vol. 1, already pubiished. Vol. 
I[., shortly. 


FICTION 


By Henry Harland 
THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


12mo. Price, $1.50 


By the same author: ‘‘ The Cardinal's Snuff Box,’’ ‘‘Grey 
Roses,’ ‘‘ Comedies and Errors."’ Ready early in April 


By Dolf Wyllarde 
THE STORY OP EDEN. 12mo Price, $1.50 With Decorative 














Cover, designed by T. Hanford Pond Just out 
The Spectator: “A real feeling of brilliant sunshine and exhilarat 
ing air."’ 


By Francis Dana 
THE DECOY. i2mo. Price, $1.). Just out.]} 
Mr. Dana’s New Englani tale, the plot of which turns on the sub 
ject of the fatal potency with country folk of quack spiritualists and 
their knaveries, contains such refreshing and strong delineation of 
indigen :us American types in nature, both wild and human, that its 
work should surely reap the credit due to it 


Anonymous 
COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. i2mo. Price, $1.00 net 
Very shortly 

This is a volume, of light and amusing satirical sketches of society 
foibles—a book with many companions in current literature, but few 
equals. It is really a kind of “Guide tothe Smart Set.’ aod has such 
excellent humor and such breadth of charity, that its satire is height 
ened to wonterful and richly enjoyable effect 


By Richard Bagot 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. i2mo Price, $1.50 te Mash 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. i2mo Price, $1.50 (In April. | 
By the same author: ‘*Casting of Nets."’ 
Anonymous 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS: Anovel. 12mo. Price, $1.50 


A book something in the manner of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth,"’ by 
Elinor Glyn, and of ** The Letters of Her Mother to Blizabeth."’ 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA 


By Laurence Hope 
INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS. Collected and arranged by Laurence Hope. 
With decorative cover design. Small 4to, Price, $1.50 net. 
[Very shortly, } 


By Arthur Symons 
THE POEMS OF ARTHUR SYMONS. In two volumes, witha pho 


togravure portrait of the author asfrontispiece. Including some new 
poems. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00 net. | Just out. | 


By Mrs. W. K. Clifford 


A LONG DUEL: A Serious Comedy in Four Acts. 12mo. Price, 
$1.25 net. [| Just out. 


By Theodore Watts-Dunton 


NEW POEMS. 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. In May.} 
Uniform with the author's ** The Coming of Love.”’ 


By Frederick Baron Corvo 


THE RUBAIYAT OF UMAR KHAIYAM. Done into English from 
the French of J. B. Nicolas, together with a reprint of the French 
text. With an introduction by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole. Printed in 
twocolors. 12mo. Price, $2.50 net. [Shortly. } 


By E. D. Stone and F. St. John Thackeray 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM: Celebrated Passages, mostly from Eng 

lish Poets, translated into Latin. Edited by the Rev. F. St. John 

Thackeray and the Rev. E. D. Stone. 

Vol. I. The Pre-Victorian Poets. Already published. Gilt top. 
12mo. Price, $2.50. 

Vol. Il. The Victorian Poets. Just ready. 12mo. Gilt top. Price, 
$2.00 net. 








GARDENING 


Anonymous 
IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With numerous illustrations reproduces 
from photographs. 12m0. Price, $1.59 net In April 


By Francis Bacon 
OF GARDENS: An Essay. With an introduction by Helen Milman 
(Mrs. Caldwell Crofton), author of ‘‘ Prom the Heart of the Rose,’’ 
‘*In a Garden of Peace,"’ ‘‘ Outsidethe Garden,"’ etc. With afrontis- 


piece by Eimund H. New. I6mo. Price, 75 cts. net Just out. } 


By Mrs. Leslie Williams 
A GARDEN IN THE SUBURBS. With eight full-page illustrations 


12mo, Price, $1.25 net. Just out 


By Rev. Canon Ellacombe 
IN MY VICARAGE GARDEN AND ELSEWHERE. By the author of 


**In a Gloucestershire Garden,’’ etc. With photogravure portrait of 
the author as frontispiece. 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. 


By Mary Pamela Milne-Holme 
STRAY LEAVES FROM A BORDER GARDEN. With eight illustra 


tions by F. L. B. Griggs. 12mo0. Price, $1.50 net Just out 


Edited by Harry Roberts 


Handbooks of Practical Gardening. Unier the (ieneral Editorship 
of Harry Roberts. Each volume presents a practical monograph on 
its subject, well illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00 net per volume, 


Forthcoming Volumes 


Vol. V. The Books of Bulbs. By 8S. Arnott {Just out. J 
Vol. VI. The Book of the Apple. By H. H. Thomas [Just out. ] 
Vol. VIL The Book of Vegetables. By A. Wythes 

Vol. VILL. The Buok of the Strawberry By E. Beckett. 

Vol. IX. The Book of Orchids. By W. H, White. 
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OUT OF DOOR BOOKS. 





LONG’S WOOD FOLK SERIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG. 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK, in Special Binding.....  .75 
WILDERNESS WAYS, in Special Binding.........  .75 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS, in Special Binding. .75 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD 


A new and beautiful edition of all of Mr. Long’s Animal St ries, ened 
in one volume. Printed on heavy paper with wide margins. 7ith full- 
page illustrations and marginal sketches by Charles Copeland through- 
out the book. Cloth, decorative, $2.00. 


FOWLS OF THE AIR 


A new and beautiful edition of all of Mr. Long’s Bird Stories, published in 
one volume. Printed on heavy paper with wide margins. ith full-page 
illustrations and marginal sketches throughout the book by Charles 
Copeland. Cloth, decorative, $2.00. 


FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE 


By GeorceF. Atkinson. A fascinating and original study of the life histories 
of plants. The illustrations in the book, which number more than 300, 
have been especially collected for these stories, and include many rare and 
beautiful photographs, Square, 12mo. Cloth. 266 pages. 85 cents net. 





HANDBOOK PA THE TREES of NEW 
NGLAND 


By Lorin L. Dame and Henry Brooks. A complete description, with full- 
age illustrations, of our rative New England trees. In order to facil- 
itate comparison of one tree with another, the text is arranged in para- 
graphs, such as Habit, Inflorescence, ete The illustrations cover every 
period of growth from bud to fruit and are of themselves sufficient in 
most cases for the identification of the species. Though the work was 
written specially for New England conditions, it is applicable to a much 
larger area north and south. Small 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


By Cutrron F. Hopes. Concrete lessons on the animals andJplants that form 
the natural environment of the home and group themselves most closely 
about the life and interests of the child. hformis studied alive and 
at work, as a life story to be read at first hand in nature and especially in 
its relations to man. Very fully illustrated. Square 12mo. Cloth. 
(Nearly ready.) 








BIRD PORTRAITS 


By Ernest THompson Seton; described by RaLtpa HorrMann. Pictures by 
this distinguished artist of familiar birds, printed on heavy coated paper, 
8lg x 12 inches in size. The entertaining descriptions by Ralph Hoffmann, 
who is a member of the Audubon Society and one of the authors of 
* Bird World,” make a delightful accompaniment to Mr. Thompson 
Seton’s pictures. Quarto. Cloth. $1.50. 





Jane Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters................... .75 met 
Oe 8) rr 
Stories Mother Nature Told........... .75 net 
Stories of My Four Friends........... .75 net 


nto Bie UGG «5 ssi. ess SERS 6 kaos os os 1 
Bergen’s Glimpses at the Plant World................. .75 net 
Dickerson’s Moths and Butterfiies.......... see. 92-50 net 
ddy's Friends and Helpore. . .. .0..065..00+ ssc0rcere se) of met 
Emerton’s Common Spiders of the United States ( NVearly ready. ) 
Fickett and Stone’s Trees in Prose and Poetry. (Nearly ready.) 
Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins...................... +75 net 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children................... $1.00 net 











Hale's Little Flower People... sc. cerers dctcncces +50 net 
MO TOEEDD AUER Fini %, Sa Rloke Ss else ties Dew d Vode -50 net 
NE, ov cesst caste oeVeeweeoei ch aeckes “RS 
a err 
Rew Tamiliar PAO Were oss kl. Kose ck es ckcdew sf Bet 
Flowers and their Friends...... Sis card's simanniongy es 


Newell's Outlines of Lessons in Botany. 


og et SO MSR Bs Part II........... $1.00 net 
Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend...,............... -75 net 
Stickney and Hoffmann’s Bird World................ +75 net 
Strong’s All the Year Round. 


Autumn, Winter, Spring........ ..... sevseesesOQGh 50 net 





A LIST OF RECENT TEXT BOOKS. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Glick Auf 


A First German Reader, by Margarethe Miiller and Carla Wenckebach, 
Professors of German in Wellesley College. List price 75 cents. 





A Course in Invertebrate Zodlogy 


A Guide to the Dissection and Comparative Study of Invertebrate Ani- 
mals, By Henry S. Pratt, Associate Professor of Biology in Haverford 
College, Haverford, Penn. List price $1.25. 





Bergen’s Foundations of Botany 


By Josern Y. BerGcen, recently Iostructor in Biology in the English 
High School, Boston. Lllustrated. List price $1.50, 





Herbarium and Plant Description 


With Directions for Collecting, Pressing, and Mounting Specimens. By 
W. H. D. Meier, Superintendent of Schools, Griggsville, Ill. Portfolio con- 
taining 25 sheets for description and preservation of specimens. List 
price 60 cents. 





A History and Description of Roman Political Institutions 


By Frank Frost Abbott, Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 
List price $1.50, 





Myers’ Rome: Its Rise and Fall 


By Philip Van Ness Myers, author of “ History of Greece,” etc. With 
maps and illustrations. List price $1.25. A second edition, bringing 
the narrative down to A.D. 800, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee of the American Histurical Association. 





Composition and Rhetoric 


By Sara E. H. Lockwood and Mary Alice Emerson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English in the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. List 
price $1.00. 





FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
The Descriptive Speller 


For Graded and Ungraded Schools. By George B. Aiton, State Inspector 
of High Schools for Minnesota. List price 22 cents. 


The Cyr Readers 


By Grades. Anarrangement of these popular readers in a series of eight 
books corresponding to the grade below the high school. The funda- 
mental idea of Cyr’s Readers is to make children familiar with the works 
and personality of the great English and American writers, and to 
awaken a taste for good literature. 








The Youth’s Companion Series of Supplementary 
Readers 


THE WIDE WORLD. 12mo, Cloth. 122 pages. Illustrated. List 

rice 25 cents. 

he Wide World, the first volume of the series, gives a brief, com- 
prehensive survey of child life in Japan, Egypt, Holland, France, Swit- 
zerland, Swejen, South America, and Alaska. Among the interesting 
sketches are “ Barbarian Babies,” ‘‘ Dining with a Mandarin,’ ‘Some 
Little Egyptians,’ ‘‘ A Visit to Sweden,”’ *‘An Eskimo Breakfast.”’ It is 
attractive in binding, convenient in size, and low in price. 

work is particularly adapted for reading in the sixth and seventh 
grades. 

NORTHERN EVROPE i2mo. Cloth. 122 pages. List price 25 
cents. 

This volume is one ans of descriptions and stories which portray 
interesting aspects of the following subjects: The Farée Islands, Life in 
Norway, Scenes in Holland and Belgium, Studies of French Life, Life in 
the Alps. and a Journey down the Moselle. 


The Mother Tongue 


By GrorGce Lyman Kitrrrepae, Professor of English in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Saran Louise ARNOLD. Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Book I. Lessons in Speaking, Reading and Writing Eng- 
lish. Illustrated. List price 45 cents 


Book Il. An Elementary English Grammars, List price 











GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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With six colored illustrations by F. C. YOHN. 


HY 


By MARY }FOHNSTON 


Author of “TO HAVE AND TO HOLD’’ 


“Here at .ast an American woman has succeeded as George Eliot did, in living in the 
very soul and heart of the character which she creates.’’—Philadelphia Times. 
““Miss Johnston lures her reader on, ever more and more interested.’’— NV. 2. Tribune. 


(S1.50.) 





BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SPRING 





| NEW FICTION BY AUTHORS 
OF DISTINCTION 


The Diary of a Goose Girl 


By Kate Dovetas Wiaain, Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.00, 


A story of an American girl who played 
at being a goose girl. 
Sparkling with Mrs. Wiggin’s humor. 


The Champion 


| By CHARLES EGspertT Crappock. With 
a Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.20 net. Lbstage 
extra, 





The narrative of a printer’s devil in the 
office of a Southern newspaper. It has a 
dash and go which will appeal especially 
to the younger reader. 


The Desert and the Sown 


By Mary Hatiock Foote. With a 

Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 

A novel of contrasts between the West 
and the East, rich in character study, in 
motive and in situation. 


The Claybornes 


By WILLIAMSaGE, With a Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A stirring story of the Civil War. Rich- 
mond, the siege of Vicksburg, and Ap- 
| pomattox provide a background against 
| which the characters of Lincoln, Grant and 
| Sherman stand out vividly. 


The Diary of a Saint 


By ARLo Bates, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A story told by the heroine, Ruth Privet, 
in her diary and contained in the entries of 
an eventful year. 


AR medy for Love 


By ELLen Ouney Kirk. 16mo. 

A sweet, old-fashioned love story, full of 
happy surprises and told with the utmost 
vivacity and charm. With other novels by 
Mrs. Kirk it will be especially attractive to 
girls. 








FICTION BY NEW AUTHORS 
Roman Bisnet 


By Georata Woop PANGBORN 
With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 1.50. 


The hero of this striking novel is the son 
of a French-Canadian half-breed and a 
German musician. These various strains 
of inheritance make him a most complex 
character. It is a novel of keen interest 
with a style as distinctive as is the plot. 


John Kenadie 


By Riptey D. SauNDERS. 12mo, 81.50, 

The story of John Kenadie’s life is the 
story of aconflict in him of two natures 
and is told with rare mastery and with the 
sure touch of knowledge. The field 
Arkansas—is a fresh one to novelists, with 
scenes and characters which have the 
charm of newness, 


Bread and Wine 


By MaubE EGerTON KING. i2mo, #1.25, 

An idyllic story of Swiss peasant life, 
with so much of the color and atmosphere 
of Swiss village life and so much sympathy 
with the characters that the book is a 
charming picture, 


To the End of the Trail 


By Frank Lewis Nason, 12mo, #1.50 

A novel of the West, breathing the 
space and freedom of Colorado ranch and 
mining life. It is full of swift, significant 
action, thoroughly well written and in- 
creasing in interest up to its dramatic 
climax. 


| NEW BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
| INTEREST 


New France and 
New England 


By JoHN Fiske. Crown Svo. 

This book forms the final link needed to 
complete the chain of Mr. Fiske’s volumes 
of American history. 


The Reminiscences of a 
Dramatic Critic 


By Henry Austin CLAPP With numer 
ous portraits. Svo. A review of the chi 
features of the stage during the pas 
quarter century. 


Lee at Appomattox, and 
Other Papers 


By CHARLES FRANCIS AbDaMms. Crown 
SVO. 
In this volume Mr. Adams has ga 


thered some of the results of long and 
valuable experience gained by travel and 
the practice of great affairs. 


An American at Oxford 


By Jousx Coksin. 12mo, 

This book bas unusual grace and charm 
of style, and is informed with exceptional! 
knowledge of American as well as Englis! 
universities. 


. ‘ 
Education and the Larger Life 
By ©. Hanrorp Henperson Crow! 
SVO, #1 BO. net, ]stage extra 
The author has suceeeded in presenting 
education as a human enterprise of the 
greatest interest and importance 


Daniel Webster 


By Samuen W. McCatt., 

Mr. MeCall here recounts with brevity 
and point the chief incidents in Webster's 
career and theservices to his country which 
best entitle him to the admiring memory of 
the American people. 
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‘* A BRILLIANT BOOK, GRAPHIC, 
PICTURESQUE . . . A WORK 
THAT EVERY THOUGHTFUL AME- 
RICAN SHOULD READ,’’ 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 





The Mastery 
of the Pacific 


A. R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.S., 
Author of “ China in Trans- 
formation,” etc. With over 
100 illustrations. 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 
(Postage 30 cts.) 





ULYSSES 


A DRAMA IN A PRO- 
LOGVE AND THREE ACTS 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Cloth, $1.25 net 
(Postage 8c.) 
Vellum, $5 net 
(Postage 10c.) 
‘Rich and sonorous poetry. It abounds in 
passages of great lyric beauty.”’—Sypney 
Brooxs, New York Commercial Advertiser. 
‘*It is full of beauty. Some of the lyrics are 
exquisite, and the blank verse has the right 
ring.’’—New York Herald. 








“*A book which every thoughtful 
person will have to read.”” 


—SPECTATOR, London, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 


Western 
Civilisation 


BENJAMIN KIDD 


author of ‘Social Evolution” 

and of “ The Control of the 
Tropics,” etc. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. 

(Postage 13 cents. ) 











“THE DEVELOPMENT 


By MARY TAYLOR BLAUVELT. 


Published This Day 


OF 


CABINET GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net. (Postage extra) 


It includes a brief history of the Privy Council at which the Cabinet is a Committee; the separation of this Committee from the 





| Council as a whole; of the gradual transfer of the power of appointment and dismissal from King to Parliament; of the rise in power 
|| of the House of Commons and the decline of the House of Lords; of the development of the party system, and so much of the internal 
| history of the Cabinet as is ascertainable. | 


Ready Next Week 


THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION 


A Glance at the Coming Constitution of Society. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY 


By FRNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., author of “A History of Ger- 


many in the Middle Ages,” etc. 2 vols, 


permission to Prince Henry of Prussia. 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 


INTERPRETATIONS IN 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., Princeton University. 
8vo, $2.60 net. 


A New and Revised Edition, with Additional Chapters. 


SOCIAL AND ETHICAL 


Cloth. 


Dedicated by special 
(Postage 35c.) 


(Postage 18c.) 





MRS. 


A manual of French and American Cookery, with chapters on 
Domestic Servants, their Rights and Duties, and many 
Other Details of Household Management. By Mrs. L. SEELY. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. 
Oilcloth, $2.00 net; half leather, $3.00 net. (Postage 25c.) 


By MICHAEL A. LANE, author of ‘Great Philosophers,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 


SEELY’S COOK BOOK 


(Postage extra) 


Profusely illustrated. 


THE CONQUEROR: Being the True and Romantic Story of ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


By GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON, author of “Senator North,” “ The Californians,’ “ The Aristocrats,” etc. 


Cloth, $150 | 


The romantic story of Hamilton's life, told as never before in its completeness, from the solution of the vexed question of his birth to the tragic 
end; a picture of the man and of his time in a fictional form that is immeasurably interesting. 





NAPOLEON 
A Sketch of 


France,” etc. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL STATE 


A Text-Book in Civics for High Schools 


and Academies, 
By ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY, A./1. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


His Life, Character, Struggles and Achievements. 
By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON, author of “ The Story of 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net. 





Recent Issues 


(Postage 21c.) 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEO- 
RIES, ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL 


By WILLIAM A. DUNNING, Professor of 
History in Columbia University, author 
of “Essays on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction,” etc. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. (Postage 18 cents.) 





THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON | 
Including new materials from the British Official Records. 
By J. B. ROSE, M.A., author of “ The Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Era, 1789-1815.” 


Illustrated. 2 vols., $4.00 net. (Postage 3 5c.) 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND. 
And the Causes to which it is Due. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY 

(SIR JOHN LUBBOCK). 
With many illustrations and maps. 
Cloth 8vo, $2.50 net. (Postage 20 cents.) 








Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices, 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


Tae Macmit 


Send for the new announcement list of 


LAN ComPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 13, 1902. 


The Week. 


Inasmuch as President Roosevelt had 
declared he would veto the bill for a per- 
manent Census Bureau unless he could 
frustrate its underhand assault on the 
merit system, his signing it on Friday 
must mean that he had satisfied himself 
that he could, in fact, thwart the spoils- 
men. Indeed, it is explicitly announced 
in Washington that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has advised him that the effect of 
the bill will not be, though Congress in- 
tended it, to transfer the clerks in the 
Census Office to the classified service, 
thus giving them the preference for ap- 
pointment to vacancies over the names 
on the eligible list. As these clerks in 
the Census Office got their places purely 
as spoils for Congressmen, and under- 
went only a farcical examination, the in- 
justice of advancing them over those 
who are eligible for office through merit 
is too obvious to require arguing. Mr. 
Roosevelt said he would not consent to 
it, and found a way to nullify this in- 
decent attack upon reform principles by 
notifying the Director of the Census to 
appoint only so many clerks as he would 
need for the permanent bureau. The 
rest will be discharged, and so left out 
of, not in, the classified service. The net 
result has been to leave the heathen in 
Congress raging. They acceded to the 
President’s recommendation of a perma- 
nent Census Bureau only on condition of 
reserving some spoils perquisites for 
themselves. Now he cuts off the per- 
quisites, and keeps the permanent Bu- 
reau that reformers wanted. 





It is most unfortunate that, at the very 
time when the Republicans in the House 
show such signs of incompetency, the 
Democrats in the Senate should throw 
away their opportunities. If there was 
any question on which the Opposition in 
the upper branch might have been ex- 
pected to make a vigorous fight, it was 
the ship-subsidy scheme. Yet it is on 
this very scheme that the Senate Demo- 
crats have displayed a weakness which 
is as discreditable as it is surprising. 
The party managers appear to have made 
no objection to the Republican request 
for an early vote on the Frye-Hanna bill, 
and next Monday has been set as the 
day. The minority have not even pre- 
sented a committee report embodying 
the objections to the scheme, and many 
Democrats seem to take no interest in 
the matter. Mr. Clay of Georgia has made 
an effective speech against the measure, 
and some of hisassociates areexpected to 
take a similar stand this week, but for 
the most part the Opposition in the Sen- 





ate behave as though they had no com- 
prehension of the opportunities which 
the folly of the Republicans throws in 
their way. 


The adjournment of the Republican 
caucus over reciprocity with Cuba on 
Tuesday evening without action will 
give a fresh impulse in both countries 
to the movement for annexation. While 
warning the Republican leaders against 
the inevitable consequences of their 
non-action, we have earnestly deprecat- 
ed annexation. We are opposed to col- 


onies altogether as a part of or an ad- | 


junct to the United States. We do not 
regard the Cuban people as a desirable 
addition to this country. They differ 
from us in language, religion, traditions, 
jurisprudence, and modes of thought. 
Annexation implies and necessitates 
equal rights eventually if not immedi- 
ately. Sooner or later, Cubans must 
have the same political privileges as 
Americans. Annexation means that 
they must have representation in Con- 
gress in proportion to their numbers, 
and must accordingly help to govern us 
in that ratio. It is incumbent on Re- 
publicans to tell what they meant by 
the Platt amendment, which binds Cu- 
ba to our chariot, and prevents her 
from making commercial arrangements 
with any other country, or even from 
borrowing money abroad, without our 
consent. Did that mean annexation at 
the time when our Congress adopted it? 
One thing is certain, though the oppo- 
nents of reciprocity may be blind to it, 
that annexation is gaining adherents in 
both political parties. 





It cannot, perhaps, be said that the 
Trust problem, as a whole, is greatly 
cleared up by the two events of Monday 
—the filing of the Government’s peti- 
tion against the Northern Securities 
Company, and the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision against the Illinois Anti-Trust 
Law. The one is merely the first gun 
of an important legal battle; the other, 
a ruling on what is really a side issue 
in the controversy. That the Illinois 
law would be thrown out when it 
reached the highest court, as it and kin- 
dred statutes had already been thrown 
out in the lower Federal courts, has 
been, among competent authorities, the 
quite unanimous expectation. The fa- 
tal defect in this law, as in recent antl- 
Trust laws of Texas and some other 
States, was the attempt of its promoters 
to carry water on both shoulders by al- 
lowing the farmer or wage-worker to 
do, in his good pleasure, acts which 
were severely punishable in the case of 
merchants or manufacturers. We said 
in 1897, in reviewing Judge Swayne’s 
decision at Dallas against the Texas 





Anti-Trust Law, that the weakness of 
the act in question consisted in its ex- 
emption of at least 80 per cent. of the 
community, thus making “class legisla- 
tion” of the most glaring sort. The 
Texas law of 1895, like the Illinois law 
of 1893, provided that the penalties 
against agreements to control commer- 
cial prices “shall not be held to apply 
to live stock and agricultural products 
in the hands of the producer or raiser.” 
Of this exemption, the Supreme Court 
now remarks that the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution absolutely forbids it. No Leg- 
islature, the court declares, can “divide 
those in trade into two classes, and 
make criminals of those in one class 

while allowing another and fa- 
vored class engaged in trade to do the 
same thing with impunity.” 


Of the Attorney-General’s petition, 
formally opening the case of the Gov- 
ernment against the Northern Securi- 
ties, it is to be said that a high degree 
of legal ingenuity is displayed. The 
two main points on which Mr. Knox 
elects to present his case are as fol- 
First, that the Northern Secur- 
ities Company, by its absorption of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railways, has effected a combination in- 
restraint of trade: second, that the Se- 
curities Company, having been organiz 
ed solely as the machinery of a merger, 
and having given no consideration for 
the stocks acquired, beyond its own cer- 
tificates, “was not organized in good 
faith to purchase and pay for the 
stocks.” Whatever may be the judg- 
ment of the courts in the second of 
these contentions, its adroitness must 
be manifest. Resting on it, the Govern- 
ment’s lawyers may at least evade the 
strong contention of the defendants 
that to forbid any bona-fide investment 
purchases by a stock-holding corpora- 
tion must logically be followed by 
moves to forbid, under similar circum- 
stances, such purchases by private indi- 
viduals. If the Attorney-General’s sec 
ond point were to be sustained, he 
would probably answer that the Securi 
ties Company's acquisitions could nat 
be compared with purchases by an indi- 
vidual who draws bank checks for what 
he buys; that, in fact, the acquisitions 
were not purchases at all, but merely a 
voluntary merger. We do not, of 
course, profess to foreshadow the dic- 
tum of the court on this highly inter- 
esting point. We shall await with great 
interest, however, the rejoinder of the 
defence. For it is clear to every one 
familiar with recent moves in high 


lows: 


finance, that the whole theory of cor- 
porate combinations, as at present prac- 
tised or designed, is now in question. 
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The Washington report that Secretary 
Hay will formally remonstrate against 
German concessions in Shantung lacks 
inherent probability. Such a remon- 
strance is, in fact, already answered by 
the recent statement of the German 
Chancellor to the Reichstag. To pur- 
sue the matter further, unless Mr. Hay 
is prepared to present a fully elaborat- 
ed case, would be a grave diplomatic in- 
discretion, equivalent to a denial of Von 
Biilow’s veracity. The nature of such 
a protest as Mr. Hay made to Russia 
is frequently misunderstood. Such a 
note appeals not to a formal treaty, but 
to that ‘“‘gentleman’s agreement” for the 
open door in China which Mr. Hay in- 
duced the Powers to enter into, some 
two years ago. <A _ protest of this 
kind is in the nature of a _ friendly 
remonstrance against the ill keeping 
of a promise, and not at all to be regard- 
ed as a legal process in the matter of 
a broken’ contract. Its effect is 
chiefly moral. If Mr. Hay were to raise 
the question of the Shantung conces- 
sions, he would, in effect, only say to 
Von Biilow: “You wrote me on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1900, that ‘the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has from the beginning not 
only asserted, but carried out to the 
fullest extent, in its Chinese possessions, 
absolute equality of treatment of all na- 
tions with regard to trade, navigation, 
and commerce. The Imperial Govern- 
ment entertains no thought of depart- 
ing in the future from this principle.’ ” 
But the German Chancellor has virtual- 
ly anticipated such a reminder by af- 
firming that Germany has not departed 
from this principle. If Von Bilow’s 
statement had been made in answer to 
a diplomatic note, Secretary Hay must 
have accepted the explanation; for the 
principle of a gentleman’s agreement 
holds all around. He can hardly mean 
to repeat a reminder which, indirectly, 
has been made and answered already. 


Gen. Hughes, testifying before the 
Senate Committee on the conduct of 
the war in the Philippines, not only de- 
clined to answer questions, on the 
ground that he might be criticising a 
superior officer, but from the first 
showed that he distinguished members 
of the Committee by their polities. If 
the other military witnesses to be called 
before the Committee should take the 
same attitude, and feel themselves bound 
to support the past acts of military com- 
manders and of the Administration in 
the Philippines, the object for which 
the Committee is collecting evidence 
will be defeated, This is to obtain the 
facts as to the military situation and 
the conditions of warfare since 1898. 
If the War Department has not already 
made it plain to officers that they may 
testify freely and without hurt to them- 
selves, it is time that Mr. Root should 
take such action at once. The ques- 
tions which Senator Patterson put to 





Gen. Hughes may have been incited by 
pureiy partisan motives. They were 
none the less proper under the circum- 
stances, and should have met with a 
prompt and cordial response, if only in 
the interest of history. The country, 
for instance, is entitled to know the 
truth about the unnecessary and inex- 
cusable battle fought by the American 
troops on August 18, 1898, which result- 
ed in the loss of a number of valuable 
American lives, as well as those of 
Spaniards and Filipinos. Manila was 
then hemmed in by the Filipinos, while 
Dewey’s guns absolutely controlled the 
city on the waterfront. Resistance 
was impossible, but the Spaniards, in 
order to “save their faces,” cooked up a 
sham battle with loaded cartridges, and 
the American military officers consent- 
ed, with an eye to promotions, which 
were lavishly bestowed. Senator Pat- 
terson was eminently within his rights 
in probing into this early Philippine 
scandal. 


The formation of a “General Education 
Board,’ as a sort of clearing-house for 
Southern education, marks another im- 
portant step forward in the great work 
of building up the black and white insti- 
tutions of the South. Although it is noi 
to be limited in its activity to any one 
section of the country, it has primarily 
been called into being by the need of a 
general headquarters in this city for the 
representatives of Southern institutions, 
and of an information bureau for those 
who desire to give to the cause. As we 
understand it, there will be an office in 
this city, to which any one may apply 
who wishes to ascertain the facts in re- 
gard to any school or college which ap- 
peals for help. Advice will be given to 
all who desire it as to the places most 
needing assistance and development. The 
presence on the Board of such men as 
W. H. Baldwin, jr., George Foster Pea- 
body, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, and Robert C. 
Ogden insures coéperation with the Pea- 
body and Slater funds and the Southern 
Education Board. Indeed, the new move- 
ment is the outgrowth of the older ones, 
and is destined to supply a long-felt 
want. At present Mr. Washington of 
Tuskegee, Dr. Frissell of Hampton, Pres- 
ident Bumstead of Atlanta University, 
and the heads of many other worthy in- 
stitutions have to spend their time and 
substance in travelling to the North ev- 
ery winter to raise the funds they need. 
It would be a great thing if this new 
movement could do away with this ne- 
cessity, and itself secure all the money 
desired. This is a kind of Trust which 
will appeal to every one. It is gratify- 
ing to know that the Board begins its 
work with one million dollars in hand, 
for nothing of greater moment has hap- 
pened in the educational world for years 
than the incorporation of this group of 
experienced workers as a _ permanent 
“steering committee’ for Northern 





sentiment interested in the educational 
advancement of the South. 





The Mortgage Tax Bill has passed 
many vicissitudes at Albany, but seems 
to have reached such position and shape 
that it can command votes sufficient to 
pass it. Originally it was a bill to 
bring money to the State Treasury, and 
thus hasten the time when the State 
Government would have an independent 
income, and would be able to dispense 
with the general property tax. Later it 
was encumbered with a proposition to 
divide the proceeds equally between the 
State and the counties where the mort- 
gages are recorded. On Friday, on the 
motion of Senator Stranahan, the father 
of the bill, it was amended so that the 
State receives no part of the proceeds, 
but the localities receive the whole. This 
looks like a complete inversion of the 
measure, but the change is immaterial 
so far as the taxpayers are concerned. 
The great merit of the bill consists not 
in the channel through which the pro- 
ceeds of the tax pass, but in the princi- 
ple of justice and equality embodied in 
it. The existing tax is collected from 
only a few holders of mortgages, and 
these the ones least able to pay it. Ali 
others avoid it, in one way or another. 
The proposed tax cannot be avoided. It 
will be light (only one-half of one per 
cent.), but it will be paid by all who 
ought to pay it. By lifting all doubt and 
uncertainty from the taxability of mort- 
gages it is quite certain that a large 
amount of new capital will flow into 
mortgages, and that the rate of interest 
on that class of loans will be lowered, 
and the borrower thus benefited. These 
are the considerations of prime impor- 
tance connected with the bill. Although 
they were not the ones which led to its 
introduction, they should be potent in 
securing its passage. 





The New York Court of Appeals 
has rendered a decision in the Her- 
lihy case which should make _ it 
easy hereafter to convict any _ po- 
lice captain who is guilty of neg- 
lect of duty. In effect it says that when 
a police official is accused of neglect of 
duty, the more specifications the prose- 
cution has to present, the better. This 
is the common-sense view of the matter, 
and it is refreshing to find that the high- 
est judicial tribunal in the State approves 
common sense as good law—which does 
not always happen. Capt. Herlihy was 
charged, under a “blanket” indictment, 
with failure to suppress 110 disorderly 
houses in his precinct, but the lower 
court held that only one specific case 
could be used in a particular trial. The 
Court of Appeals, however, rules that the 
“blanket” indictment was a valid one, 
and consequently that a comprehensive 
complaint of this sort may be lodged 
against any derelict captain. This is a 
fine vindication of ex-District Attorney 
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Philbin, who stoutly maintained the pro- 
priety of proving that an official had been 
guilty of neglect of duty by citing scores 
of cases, rather than depending upon a 
single instance. Mr. Jerome does not ex- 
aggerate the importance of this decision 
when he says that “it is the greatest 
blow to the collection of blackmail by 
the police which could possibly have 
been given, and puts in the hands of my 
office powers of enormous importance.” 


The result of the February elections 
in Philadelphia has been another set- 
back to the handful of reformers who 
stand for civic decency and _ honesty. 
The machine candidate for City Solici- 
tor received an alleged majority of 
120,000, and every machine Councilman- 
ic candidate was elected, with one ex- 


ception. Not one of the women can- 
didates for school directorships was 
chosen. The bosses hailed the out- 


come as a triumph of the Republican 
party, and of “stalwart Republican- 
ism,” and at once left town for rest and 
recuperation in Florida. They have 
certainly earned their vacation, for the 
city is more firmly gagged and bound 
than ever before, the fusion candidate 
for City Solicitor receiving only 34,273 
votes. The usual cheating at the polls 
went on openly, and with the same im- 


punity to those responsible for it as 
inthepast. Wecan well imagine the crit- 


icisms to which all this would give rise 
if it were the report of an election in 
Cuba or in the Philippines. In the eyes 
of Governor Taft and of many Repub- 
lican Senators and Congressmen, it 
would constitute the best of evidence 
that Cubans and Filipinos were utterly 
incapable of self-government for a pe- 
riod which would put the discussion of 
representative institutions for them so 
far in the future as to make it “purely 
speculative.” 


The initiative and referendum are like- 
ly to have a crucial test in the adjoining 
provinces of Ontario and Manitoba. In 
both cases it is the same matter which 
is brought before the voters—namely, the 
Manitoba Prohibition Act. This drastic 
measure is now part of the law of Mani- 
toba, but the Provincial Government will 
not enforce it without an express man- 
date from the people; it is to become the 
law of Ontario if the voters of the prov- 
ince so direct Parliament. Now it does 
not speak very highly for the law itself 
that one premier will not enforce it un- 
less the people require him to do so, 
while another premier will not let it 
come before Parliament until he is 
sured of popular support. The Manitoba 
Prohibition Act is probably neither more 
nor less practical than the Maine law 
or the Kansas law. But the question of 
prohibitory legislation is being so vig- 
orously agitated in these two provinces 
that the appeal to the people will be 


as- 
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made under the most favorable condi- 
tions. The experience of Ontario and 
Manitoba should cast new light upon the 
whole question of referring issues to the 
voters. 


It is easy to read between the lines 
of Kitchener's dispatch announcing the 
capture of Methuen, and to see that this 
reverse has peculiarly bitter features. 
Methuen apparently manceuvring 
for a joint attack with Grenfell against 
his old enemy De la Rey, was surround 
ed by a force not greatly superior to his 
own, and routed. Until 
fuller accounts are received, it will be 
impossible to say whether the victory is 
fairly chargeable to De la Rey's bril 
liant strategy, or whether the defeat is 
another Magersfontein for Methuen, for 
which his own negligence is primarily 
In any case, the military 


was 


completely 


responsible. 
importance of the affair might easily be 
exaggerated. The cannot keep 
prisoners, and the guns. and 
other supplies are for them the really 
important spoils of such a victory. The 
blow to English prestige is severe and 
humiliating. The capture of a major- 
general, which in the _ present 
might possibly seem a blessing in dis 
guise, is a minor disaster, when com- 
pared with the complete rout of a Brit- 
ish detachment with artillery by a 
practically equal number of Boers—and 
this without any palliating circum- 
stance. Add to this the fact that the 
war has long been declared at an end, 
while the part of the Transvaal in 
which the defeat occurred is reckoned 
as “territory partially cleared,” and one 


Boers 


horses, 


case 


has the measure of Methuen’s discomfi- 
ture. 


Despite the Emperor's belief that Ger 
man women should confine themselves 
entirely to “church, children, and cook- 
ing,” they show the same tendency to 


enter industrial life which has mani- 
fested itself in other countries. Their 
political and social activities were re- 


cently discussed at length in the Reichs- 
tag; the Social Democrats, as usual, 
acting as the champions of those of the 
Herr 
asked 
ask 
were 


are eager to vote. 
that his 


which it 


fair sex who 
Bebel declared party 
nothing for men did not 
for women, and asserted that they 
quite ready to have a woman as Chan- 
cellor. Any woman, he affirmed, would 
do as well as some of the incumbents 
the office has had. A the 
discussion was the admission by the Na 
tional Liberals that the question is one 
with which the Reichstag 
to deal regularly from this time 
particularly in view of the growing in 
tensity of the struggle 
As usual, most of the debate bore upon 


new note in 


must expect 


on, 


for existence. 


the educational facilities at the dis- 
posal of German women. Count Posa- 
dowsky, Minister of the Interior, an- 


nounced that many of the difficulties in 
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the way of their studying medicine had 
been removed. He counted it a misfor 
tune that the 
such matters 


greatest opposition in 


from men He 


added that in a country 


came 
where there are 


a million more women than men. and 


where many men ref much 


would have to be done to widen the pres 


ise to marry 
ent industrial 
He 
pecting too much on this point from the 


opportunities for women 


warned them, however. against ex- 


lawgivers, because of his belief that th: 


best way of obtaining new openings is 


through a publie recognition of the ne 


cessities of tl case, and not through 


legislative enactments 


Italian dispatches indicate that a 


prompt concession by the Government 


has averted a general railway strike 


This must be taken to mean that Signo1 
Zanardelli hopes to reorganize his Cabi- 


net on the basis of the old alliance with 


the Socialists. The problem is. this 
Will the concessions in wages which 
have been made more than atone, in the 


eyes of the Socialists, for 


der putting the railways under military 


the recent or 


iaw? It should be remembered that the 


Italian railways, though owned in great 


part by the Government, are largely op 


erated by private companies. The oper 


atives, or at least the influential classes 
of engineers, station masters, switch 
men, and guards, form part of the army 


reserve, and may be assigned summarily 
to military duty. 


tion of the railway men for better term 


When the long agita- 


of employment and higher pay was 


general strike, 
the 

work 
The censorship of Ital 


about to culminate in a 
the 


reserves and kept them at 


Government called out railway 

under 
military orders. 
ian news has been so complete that it is 
impossible to say what the effect of thus 
boldly strike 


been. To the men at least there 


thwarting a general has 


was the 
addition 


compensation of receiving, in 


? 


to their regular wages, the pay of sol 
diers, while the Government has now 
put itself frankly on the laborers’ side 
by promising to shoulder most of the 
large increase in pay demanded by the 
men from the railway companies. The 
action is extraordinary rather for its 
magnitude than for the principle involv- 


ed. The Zanardelli 
sistently maintained a laisser-faire atti 
all strikes 


seriously menace public 


Ministry has con 


tude towards which do not 
order and car 
venience; and, as inthe case of the Sar 
for example, it has al 


the strikers It 


dinian railways, 


ways leaned towards 


this which has won it the support of the 


Socialists. The news that the credits 
for the increase of railroad wages are 
shortly to be brought to vote follows 
with significant promptness the report 
that the Socialists will desert the Gov 
ernment and return to the Opposition 
Zanardelli has made a great concession 


to his fretful allies: a few days will tell 


whether it is enough. 
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MR. FOWLER’S BANK BILL. 

The bill amendatory of the National 
Bank Act, prepared by Chairman Fowler 
and agreed to by the House Committee 
on Banking andCurrency, embraces four 
features of great importance: (1) the 
gradual retirement of the greenbacks; 
(2) a simultaneous issue of banknotes 
based upon the general assets of banks 
plus a common guarantee fund equal 
to 5 per cent. of outstanding circuiation; 
(3) permission to establish branch 
banks; (4) the interchangeability of sil- 
ver dollars and gold dollars at the Trea- 
sury. All of these are desirable re- 
forms, and ail of them will be effected 
in time. The main question to be con- 
sidered now is whether the methods 
proposed are the ones most conducive to 
the ends sought for, and whether public 
opinion is in a mood to accept them. 
Of course Congressmen will not vote for 
any measure which their constituents 
do not favor. Hence the prime con- 
sideration in all such enterprises is the 
preparedness of the public mind to ac- 
cept the proposed changes. On the 
other hand, the true way to prepare the 
public mind for any reform is to bring 
it up for discussion in legislative halls, 
on the hustings, and in the press. 

The reason why the greenbacks should 
be retired is that their existence is a 
menace to the stability of the currency, 
and consequently to the stability of bus- 
iness. Much has been done by the act 
of March 14, 1900, to put the legal-ten- 
der notes beyond the reach of accidents 
such as befell us in 1893-1896, yet the 
fact remains that it depends upon the 
political majority at any time to decide 
whether the greenbacks shall be redeem- 
ed or not. It depends upon the votes 
of all sorts of people to decide whether 
the amount of them shall be greater or 
less than now, or shall remain station- 
ary. These are good reasons for the 
vradual retirement of the legal-tender 
notes, but we do not look for a begin- 
ning of that process until the lapse of 
some considerable time, after the pas- 
sions of the fiat-money and silver con- 
troversies shall have been allayed by 
other Issues. When that time comes— 
when the people shall be prepared to 
take an Impartial view of the greenback 
currency—they will probably perceive 
that it is a debt of the United States, 
and that it ought to be paid and can- 
celled like any other past-due obligation. 
When they reach this remarkable conclu- 
sion, they will be prepared to pay off the 
legal-tender notes directly by applying 
to that purpose a portion of the surplus 
revenue. We do not belleve that they 
will favor any roundabout measure for 
accomplishing the object. 

If Mr. Fowler’s plan for retiring the 
greenbacks and issuing national bank 
currency pari passu were passed by Con- 
gress, we believe that it would work well 
and accomplish the desirable ends 
sought, but we believe that it will fail 





to secure popular approval, because it is 
circuitous, indirect, and not easily un- 
derstood by the masses. The bill pro- 
vides that any national bank that shall 
assume the current redemption in gold 
of an amount of United States notes 
equal to 20 per cent, of its capital may, 
without depositing United States bonds, 
immediately issue an amount of bank- 
notes equal to 10 per cent. of its capital, 
At the end of one year it may issue an 
additional 10 per cent., and on both is- 
sues it shall pay a tax at the rate of 
one-quarter of 1 per cent. a year. Banks 
that agree currently to redeem United 
States notes equal to 20 per cent. of their 
capital shall at the same time surrender 
to the United States Treasurer an ad- 
ditional amount of United States notes 
equal to 10 per cent. of their capital, 
which shall be at once redeemed from 
the gold in the general fund of the Trea- 
sury, and shall not be reissued, but shall 
be cancelled and destroyed. The ‘“aver- 
age man” will perceive that a process is 
going on for retiring the greenbacks and 
enlarging the circulation of the national 
banks. The ins and outs of the scheme 
he will not understand, but he will put 
the worst construction upon them, and 
will therefore refuse to sanction the 
measure. Such is our apprehension, but 
we shall be glad if we have underesti- 
mated popular intelligence, and if it 
turns out that the public are prepared 
for this step. At all events, it is desirable 
to begin the discussion of a question 
which must come on soon; for the re- 
tirement of the bonded debt of the nation 
will make it necessary ere long to con- 
sider some other method of issuing na- 
tional banknotes. 

A more hopeful part of the bill is that 
which authorizes branch banks in any 
part of the United States. No other re- 
form would be so useful as this, although 
its full efficiency can be realized only 
by a freer system of note issues than we 
now have. The Canadian, the Scotch, 
the French, and the German bank sys- 
tems find their greatest usefulness in 
their branches, which collect and dis- 
tribute capital and lend aid to industry, 
as a well-contrived plan of irrigation 
lends aid to agriculture. The United 
States is fifty years behind the age in 
this particular. 


PROFESSOR MEADE ON THE STEEL 
COMPANY. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
contains a noteworthy article by Prof. 
Edward Sherwood Meade, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on the U. 8. 
Steel Company’s capitalization. The 
thoroughness with which the subject is 
examined, the exclusion of mere theo- 
retical assumptions, and the originality 
of some of the conclusions reached, en- 
title it to careful consideration. We 
shall say, to begin with, that we are not 
prepared to go to the same length as 


v 





Professor Meade in drawing inferences 
as to the corporation’s future. His cou- 
clusions are highly unfavorable, but 
they are based on several premises 
which remain to be proved, and which 
will presumably be disputed. Chief 
among these is the assumption of fluc- 
tuations in the steel trade of the future 
as extreme as those of the last two dec- 
ades, although Professor Meade admits 
that there is high authority against the 
recurrence of so wide a swing of prices. 
We wish first, however, to outline the 
ingenious reasoning of the article. 
Whatever the deductions, it is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature of 
the Trust question. 


In the beginning, Professor Meade 
makes the point that the Steel Corpora- 
tion, owning not only its own mills, but 
its own sources of raw material, is what 
has been called an integrated industry— 
that is to say, it is not dependent, even 
for a portion of its profits, on the mar- 
ket for crude products. Iron ore may 
advance in price or may decline; the 
Steel Corporation, owning the ore-beds 
which supply its mills, can regard either 
movement with indifference. This fact 
has been officially pointed out as an ele- 
ment of great strength in the Trust’s po- 
sition, and so it unquestionably is. But 
Professor Meade draws attention to an- 
other consideration, namely, that while 
the Steel Corporation cannot  suf- 
fer from exorbitant prices for raw ma- 
terials, it will not, on the other hand, 
derive any compensating gain, when 
prices for finished steel decline, from a 
simultaneous fall in the price of ore. In 
short, as Professor Meade states the 
proposition, “the products of the Steel 
Trust to-day are produced at ultimate 
and fundamental cost—a cost ... 
which represents only the bare expenses 
of producing and transporting the va- 
rious materials.” Profits will here- 
after be increased or diminished only as 
economies in manufacture are _ intro- 
duced, or as total sales and average 
prices rise or fall. 

The financial history of a _ blast-fur- 
nace company, vouched for as accurate 
and as typical of the highest efficiency, 
is next taken as a basis of comparison. 
The years reviewed are from 1890 to 
1898 inclusive—the first year being the 
culmination of a “boom” in steel, the 
second the last of a seven-year period of 
reaction. To sum up briefly the figures 
of this table, the price of iron is shown 
to have fallen from $15.74 per ton in 1890 
to $12.31 in 1898, and $9.79 in 1898. 
The profit per ton declined simulta- 
neously from $2 in 1890 to $1 in 1893, 
and 76 cents in 1898. The upshot was 
that, in spite of greatly enlarged produc- 
tion, the annual net earnings, which 
were $67,928 in 1890, decreased to $25,- 
787 in 1893, and, despite a subsequent 
fall of 25 per cent. in the cost of raw 
material, rose only to $32,319 in 1898. 

Professor Meade’s next effort is to ap- 
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ply to this company the capitalization of 
the Steel Corporation. That is to say, 
he allows the same relative appropria- 
tion of annual earnings for sinking fund 
and surplus as is allowed by the Steel 
Corporation,and nextsupposes bondsand 
preferred and common shares to be out- 
standing in the same ratio to the com- 
pany’s earnings of 1890 as the Steel Cor- 
poration’s various forms of capital bore 
to its earnings of 1901. Reckoning then 
the 5 per cent. interest charge on the 
computed bond indebtedness, and 7 
and 4 per cent. respectively on the two 
classes of stock, he finds that the blast- 
furnace company in question would have 
earned in the first year a surplus over 
dividends, charges, and surplus appro- 
priation of $27,170, but would thencefor- 
ward have reported a deficit varying 
from $1,684 in the second year (1891) to 
$32,512 in 1892, and ending at $18,438 in 
1898. Taking the company’s capital as 
assigned, Professor Meade concludes 
that in 1892 no dividends could properly 
have been paid, and that thenceforward, 
to the last year on the list, the cumula- 
tive dividend on the preferred stock 
would have been heaped up as a future 
charge, without any actual payment on 
either class of shares. 

The inferences drawn, as regards the 
future of the Steel Corporation’s capital, 
are extremely interesting, but, as we 
have said already, not altogether con- 
clusive. We have to consider, in the dis- 
cussion, whether Mr. Meade’s assump- 
tion that the blast-furnace company se- 
lected for his figures is fairly typical, is 
just. The bankruptcy, in the dark days 
of the early nineties, of numerous power- 
ful steel-manufacturing companies (some 
of them now incorporated with the Unit- 
ed States concern) gives a good deal of 
warrant for the comparison. This is at 
least what would have been the tendency 
of events ten years ago. The question of 
largest interest now is whether the steel 
trade is to witness again the violent fluc- 
tuations of the past decade. 

Our own judgment is, that the period 
will not be exactly similar. We are led 
to this conclusion by examination of the 
causes which largely brought about the 
fall in steel and iron after 1890. The 
controlling influence in that movement 
was an extreme advance in prices, which 
called into existence a host of iron and 
steel mills incapable of producing ex- 
cept at the high prices then prevailing. 
Continued stimulation of prices by spec- 
ulators multiplied both the number and 
output of these mills. When consump- 
tion slackened and prices fell, these mills 
continued to produce; they kept up the 
output even at a loss, rather than sacri- 
fice their capital. Unsold stocks of iron 
rose from 247,679 tons at the close of 
1889 to 608,921 at the end of 1890, and 
711,649 at the end of 1896. All this time, 
prices, though lower than before, re- 
mained sufficiently above the foreign 
level to handicap the export trade, which 
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made no real expansion in either iron 
or steel until 1897. 

There was some possibility, a few 
months ago, that this experience might 
be repeated. The shrewdness of the 
Steel Corporation’s managers, who set 
their faces resolutely against further 
rise in prices, prevented it. The truth 
is, as most people now can see, that the 
corporation’s fight for steady prices 


meant something more than a mere | 


move for the season’s trade. The future 
stability of the company itself depended 
very largely on curbing speculative ex- 
cesses—a truth to which Professor 
Meade’s figures add the greatest empha- 
sis. Ultra-conservatism is the one path 
to the successful working-out of this 
very remarkable experiment. 

We have hitherto expressed our own 
regret that circumstances outside of 
trade considerations should have induc- 
ed the Steel Corporation’s managers to 
begin its history by paying dividends on 
the common stock. We have also stated 
our judgment that a company capitalized 
on the basis of the most prosperous trade 
year in a generation needs to be very lib- 
eral in its application of earnings to 
its surplus, and must in any case take 
its chances regarding dividend payments 
in the longer future. The Steel Corpora- 
tion started with a heavy strain on its 
resources. It is very fortunate for the 
company that this year’s market for its 
products should have developed demands 
far beyond what the most sanguine 
prophet could have _ foreseen. It is 
still more fortunate that this tidal wave 
of prosperity in the iron trade should 
have failed to sweep away the company’s 
managers from their original position as 
to prices. 


MUNICIPAL VS. NATIONAL PUBLIC 
LIFE. 

Mayor Low’s message is one more 
testimony to the immense appeal which 
modern municipal government makes to 
men with a talent for public affairs. 
Here are the greatest practical prob- 
lems pressing for solution. The very 
difficulties are like a thrilling summons 
to civic patriotism. All the vast and 
complicated questions of finance and 
taxation, of transportation, of bridges 
and tunnels and docks, of water supply 
and sanitation, of engineering and ar- 
chitecture—the whole round of study 
and labor required to make New York 
a city where safety and comfort and 
beauty shall be as an atmosphere about 
its residents—what has American pub- 
lic life to offer more fascinating? The 
task is arduous, but for that reason all 
the more attractive to men conscious 
of power. It touches the life and wel- 
fare of millions. Success here will be 
a shot heard round the world. No con- 


dition of public service could seein bet- 
ter fitted to stir, as by a trumpet call, 
the heart of a strong man, ambitious of 
the general good. 
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Evidence, indeed, multiplies all over 
the United States that municipal public 
life is winning the larger attention and 
the higher honor which it deserves. The 
very growth of cities has forced a call 
for capacity in their administration, and 
ability is more and more responding to 
the demand for it. Better organization 
of city government has come, too, to 
give executive talent greater scope, and 
to yield it richer rewards In definite 
and tangible result, in effort that tells 
immediately and that tells long, in di 
rect contributions uot only to the 
theory but to the practice of democratic 
government, it is really getting to be 
the case that the mayors and heads of 
departments of great cities have a fle!d 
of usefulness opened to them far be 
yond that which lies, for example, be 
Municl- 
pal publie life is almost outbidding na 


fore the average Congressman. 


tional pul lie life 


Lord Rosebery tells us that such is the 
case in England also. In a recent speech 
at Swansea he de tely asserted 
that, save in the case of a very few high 
officials at Westminster a man gets 
much more satisfaction out of munici 
pal than out of Parliamentary work.” 
Lord Rosebery, of course, is an expert 
in both kinds, his services on the Lon- 
don County Council having been fully 
as notable as his speeches in the House 
of Lords. He went on to ask, half ban 
teringly, what pleasure any of his 


hearers would have got out of a mem 
bership in Parliament during the last 


session: 


“You would have ked a good 
liles through the i 
leal of bad atr } 
indefinite number of { speect you 
would have given a ¢ if 
vote d etate } hy ve ’ ’ ’ 7 he 
your Parliamentary W id ve 
voted after free liscu r th, or 
less than one-eighth, of f 
the country, and a f 
in the middle of A } ! I 
able to iV wl if \ ] 


what I have 
one singl y 
summer mont} you i 
And what would you ‘ to look forwa 
to? 
stituents, the openil 
zaars and, pos 
popular character, a kick-off at a 
match.”’ 


Two or three addr ‘ to yé 


In contrast 
Lord Rosebery set the fruitful 
of even a municipal councillor at Swa 
sea. There were the concrete matte: 
new streets and lighting and inspe 
and improving and beautifying 

all this was not or useful to mul 
tudes of men and women, and that 
the directest way, but a most satisfying 
occupation, and 
man’s ambition.” 

We believe that very much the 
comparison, to the same effect 
made in this country. The 
sentative goes the same 
as the average member! 
He figures as one name more on roll 


He gets his deluge of begging letters. 
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Offices he cannot secure for one in five 
hundred of his applicants, and so he 
trudges over to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to send seeds or cuttings to his 
constituents—seeds being, as one cyni- 
cal Congressman observed, “the only 
thing at Washington not in the classified 
service.” The ordinary member of Con- 
gress is, in short, simply lost and whelm- 
ed at the national capital. He votes as 
his party leaders bid him, he makes his 
little speech on “‘pension-bill nights’ to 
empty seats and drowsy galleries, he 
goes through the petty and weariful rou- 
tine of the session, and has little to 
show for it. No wonder that an eager 
spirit chafes at the great waste of ener- 
gy involved in all this, and sometimes 
confesses, as Gne of the most successful 
Representatives recently did, that he had 
grown infinitely tired of the whole vain 
show, and was about ready to “give up 
being a great man at Washington,” for 
the sake of going to some busy city to 
practise law. 

Contrast with this the concrete work 
which every day appeals to and absorbs 
the powers of the Mayor of New York, 
the Presidents of the Boroughs, and the 
heads of departments. Their chief bus- 
iness is not to discuss and vote, but to do 
things. When they do vote, they vote, 
not on a question of party policy, but on 
the tangible thing that shall take body in 
consequence. Under their touch, bridges 
leap over the rivers, and tunnels burrow 
under the streets, stately structures rise 
for school and hospital, and a noble wa- 
ter-front stretches its docks and piers 
north and south, while a water-supply 
is brought from afar. A municipal ad- 
ministrator, at the end of his term, has 
visible results like these to point to as 
the crown of his labors and his pride. 
Ask him where his monument is, and 
he has but to say, Circumspice. 


It is, we say, only the exceptional and 
rare man in national public life to whom 
such opportunities and such worthy am- 
bitions present themselves. The city 
bulks larger, in fact, than ever before 
in the appreciation of Americans. This 
is as it should be. It must always be 
more important to have good govern- 
ment at our doors than to attempt mere- 
ly to direct national policy aright. And 
the increasing appeal which municipal 
publie life makes to our best and strong- 
est will call into the service of our cities 
a distinctly higher order of talent, pro- 
vided only that the citizens show stea- 
diness of purpose enough to make a ca- 
reer for it, both stable and rewarding, 
and sense enough to delight to honor 
him that cleanseth a city above one that 
merely taketh it. Even as it is, the at- 
tractions of high office in the municipal- 
ities have already drawn men who have 
done much to take away our old re- 
proach. This has been lately repeated 
by the French writer, Emile Boutmy, 
who asserts that only the morally and 





intellectually inferior are found in our 
public service. He thinks that this is a 
result of our having been an “economic 
society” rather than a “political society,” 
and that our ablest men have found too 
many prizes elsewhere to give their time 
to public administration. There is douht- 
less truth in this; but what we are 
concerned to remark now is that con- 
ditions are changing, that our cities are 
more and more able to command the 
abilities of their more capable sons, and 
that, as the case now stands, a man of 
parts and ambition need hope for no 
prouder distinction than to be able to 
say, “I have done some service to the 
city, and they know it.” 


“DOCTOR’S-DISSERTATION ENG- 
LISH.” 


“Doctor’s-dissertation English” is a 
phrase coined by Prof. J. Franklin 
Jameson of the University of Chicago. 
In his recent convocation address, “The 
Influence of Universities upon Uistori- 
cal Writing,” he said: 

“T have read a good many doctoral dis- 
sertations, and a good many historical art'- 
cles offered by young (Gelehrten to an his- 
torical review. Almost always these are 
written in a style ‘that would have made 
Quintilian stare and gasp.’ Indeed, the ex- 
perienced observer is aware of a distinct 
dialect, doctor’s-dissertation English, a 
compound made up 4s are Chinook and Pid- 
gin English, insufficiently studied as yet, but 
apparently composed of good English, the 
scholastic jargon of a specialty, and uader- 
graduate slang. It may be that the years 
will work upon these minds a clarifying 
process like that mysterious alchemy 
which, I am informed, takes medical stu- 
dents mostly wicked and transforms them 
into doctors mostly good.’”’ 


It is to be hoped that Professor Jame- 
son himself will find time to expand this 
obiter dictum into an adequate discus- 
sion. During his editorship of the 
American Historical Review he must 
have drunk deep at wells of English im- 
pure and much defiled. 

His statement, just quoted, leaves un- 
touched the principal reasons for the 
astounding futility of the average doc- 
tor’s dissertation. No mere compound 
of scholastic jargon and slang can ever 
exert such soporific power. Indeed, the 
vocabulary which Professor Jameson de- 
scribes may entertain by its very vi- 
vacity and novelty. No, the trouble lies 
deeper than words; it permeates every 
part of the structure. When the young 
Gelehrte writes, his sentences are vast, 
tangled, and unwieldy, so that reading 
them is like cutting through a tropic 
jungle; his paragraphs are equally 
shapeless, without beginning, middle, or 
end—conglomerate heaps of half-relat- 
ed ideas. Indeed, throughout his whole 
dissertation he sets down one fact 
after another, sometimes without ar- 
rangement, often without proportion 
and without emphasis. If he takes such 


a vital question as “Shaksperian Criti- 
cism from Thomas Rymer to Hamilton 
W. Mabie,” he solemnly and painfully 





crawls from critic to critic, and after he 
is done he apparently understands as 
little of the whole trend of criticism as 
the worm which eats from elm-leaf to 
elm-leaf understands of the structure of 
the tree. 

The truth is that these glaring faults 
are simply the sign of trouble within. 
The Gelehrie has nothing whatever to 
say, and, of course, he is completely 
gravelled in his attempt to keep up 
false appearances. He presents the most 
piteous spectacle known to the learned 
world, as he wanders helplessly up and 
down in the blank and trackless desert 
of his dissertation. His hopeless bewil- 
derment is a result of his being crushed 
between two millstones. He finds the 
heads of colleges and schools more and 
more insistent that their teachers shall 
have the doctor’s degree, partly for the 
sake of the higher training, and partly 
for the sake of a pretentious show in the 
faculty list. On the other hand, he must 
meet the demands of colleges that the 
little doctors whom they are grinding 
out by the dozen shall each make a “con- 
tribution” to the knowledge of his 
subject. The job of advancing the lim- 
its of knowledge in these days of ex- 
treme specialization is a heavy one; and 
when the average commonplace young 
candidate for a doctorate attacks it, he 
must either fail wretchedly, or his pro- 
fessors must exercise extraordinary 
charity in interpreting the word ‘“con- 
tribution.” 

Take a case in point. As a subject for 
a doctor’s dissertation, “Descriptions of 
Natural Scenery by Nineteenth Century 
Novelists” is fairly suitable. Suppose 
a student who laboriously draws through 
the leading novels a fine-tooth comb, 
notes all the descriptions, monotonously 
enumerates them under such headings 
as “Dickens,” ‘Thackeray,’ and ‘‘Mere- 
dith,” and then is so muddle-headed that 
he cannot make any clear or interesting 
inference from his mass of facts. To be 
sure, he has shown abundant good will, 
and has performed an eye-reddening and . 
Aack-breaking task; but his zeal hard- 
iy warrants his amiable professors in 
dubbing the monument of his wasted 
energy a “contribution,” in bestowing 
the degree, and in urging him to inflict. 
the dreary section about Meredith on the 
editor of the Nation. True, Co- 
lumbia and one or two other universities 
are trying hard to make the disserta- 
tions like books in style and substance, 
as well as in size, and Harvard sets the 
example of placing the master’s degree 
for work done as a half-way post at 
which all but the most promising run- 
ners are stopped; but these are voices 
crying in the wilderness. In short, the 
competition to manufacture paper schol- 
ars is so keen that scores of colleges are 
swept into it; whereas, everybody knows 
that the American universities which in- 
variably enforce a proper requirement 
for the doctor’s degree may be counted 
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on the fingers of a single hand which 
has suffered considerably from amputa- 
tion. 

There are two paths of escape from 
present evils. If school authorities will 
be less eager to make a gaudy display 
of goods in their shop windows, they 
will not drive young men who are re- 
spectable teachers, but who are by no 
means original investigators, to des- 
perate assaults upon the doctor’s degree. 
If college authorities will weigh their 
degrees, instead of counting them, they 
will not encourage foolhardy and feeble 
endeavor and bestow diplomas as a re- 
ward for it. But both these paths are 
hlocked by the present state of public 
opinion in and out of college—by our 
fierce hankering for show, for empty 
titles. Therefore, until we are all of a 
saner mind, we shall probably continue 
to ask our hapless young Gelehrten to 
write contributions that do not con- 
tribute, and that are original only be- 
cause no one else has descended to such 
depths of folly. They will obediently 
continue to produce doctors’ disserta- 
tions that are miracles of dulness and 
inconsequence, and will receive in re- 
turn certificates for the most distin- 
guished scholarship. 


GERMAN DRAMATIC ART. 


CLEVELAND, March 6, 1902 

It is, indeed, surprising to read in the 
Nation of February 27 that Prof. Kuno 
Francke thinks Bjérnson’s “Beyond Our 
Strength” ‘“‘should point the way toward the 
goal of the German drama’’; that in this 
way it will ‘“‘ free itself from the shackles 
of sentimentality and conventional formal- 
ity.”” Professor Francke has given us, in 
his ‘German Literature as Determined by 
Social Forces,’ by far the most incisive 
study and lucid statement of the subject 
that we have in English. The question nat 
urally arises, Has he not allowed the great 
social force of the two parts of Bjérnson’'s 
“Ueber unsre Kraft” to bias him uncon- 
sciously as to their artistic and dramat 
ic standard? 

Both parts of ‘‘Ueber unsre Kraft” are 
very deficient in poetic conception, dra- 
matic form, and artistic exposition. It 
would be hard to find two more poorly con 
structed plays; they are so lacking in the 
essential characteristic of the drama, unity 
of action, as not to merit the designation 
of dramas. The first part is in two acts, 
one of which consists of little more than 
the monologue of a woman lying il! in bed; 
other persons are around her, but as mere 
foils. The second part is in four acts, 
the fourth of which is a mere moral tag 
after the extremely melodramatic catas 
trophe at the real end of the play, where 
forty people are blown up by a revenge- 
ful servant in a palatial mansion. The 
first part is very sentimental, and the sec- 
ond very conventional; these are just the 
two things which modern German drama 
has suffered from, and must seek to avoid 
Why, then, commend them as beacon-lights 
on the road to its goal? At the celebration 
of the fiftieth production of the first part, 
as well as at the premiére of the second 





The 


part, in the Berliner Theater last win- 


Nation. 


ter, many dissenting hisses were heard 
amid the plaudits of approbation. Of course, 
the plays still draw large crowds, for they 
both contain vital problems expressed 
in such a_ sentimental and sensational 
way that they must ever appeal to the mob 
But Professor Francke will remember, from 
his own excellent essay on “Bismarck as 
a National Type” (‘Glimpses of ModernGer 
man Culture’), that the great artist in 
statecraft was wont to say that he felt 
doubtful about himself whenever he met 
With popular applause 

Fortunately for the German drama, no 
German dramatist of merit has been led 
astray by the religious fanaticism of the 
first part of Bjérnson’s play, nor the social 
sentimentalism of the second. Even more 
fortunately, the gospel of Tolstoy has found 
but little favor among the German drama 
tists, with the exception of Arno Holz 
Johannes Schlaf, and Karl Hauptmann, who 
have proved incapable of developing their 
palpably borrowed ideas Tolstoy's ‘Die 
Macht der Finsternis’ contains but a 
scanty message for any country except 
Russia 

Neither Sudermann nor Hauptmann has 
attained as yet the artistic excellence of 
which they both gave promise. The lat 
ter seems too weak, the former too strong 
for real artistic expression of ideas; the 
one has too little to say, the other too 
much, Since the “Versunkene Glocke 
Hauptmann has produced nothing of either 
intrinsic or artistic worth “Fuhrmann 
Henschel” was a_ fall from the superb 
heights of real poetry to the lowlands of 
“Schluck und Jan’ 
was an ineffectual attempt to unite Shak 


prosaic commonplace. 


spere’s fancy and Grillparzer’s technique in 
a dream-play; ‘“‘Michael Kramer,’ a grue- 
some and rather trite monologue on the 
significance of art and death. “Der rote 
Hahn” is a mere continuation of ‘Der 
Biberpelz,”’ with all its exquisite irony di- 
luted into insipidity. Hauptmann is weak 
Never shall I 
forget his appearance at the premiere of 
“Michael Kramer,’ at the Deutsches The 
ater, last winter, in Berlin A tall, thin 


mentally and physically. 


mai, clad almost like a priest; the face 
pale and worn, the eyes intensely sad and 
always cast down. A shrinking timidity 
and a feminine spirituality were his char- 
acteristics of manner and appearance. He 
seems to have exhausted himself in the 
passionate travail of producing his master 
piece, the ‘““Versunkene Glocke,’’ which is, 
indeed, exquisite art. 

Sudermann has developed into the most 
skilful playwright in Germany; withal he 
brings forth in each new play much 
thought, more or less deep. But he has 
descended artistically from the heights at 
tained in “Johannes” and ‘Die drei Reiher 
federn.”’ “Johapnisfeuer” is a fine study 
of heredity and environment in Ibsen's best 
manner, but contains several scenes rather 
more theatrical than dramatic ‘Es lebe 
das Leben” is really a Todtentanz, for grim 
death lurks in almost every line; it is most 
intense and most improbable. In it Sude: 
mann actually solves his problem by the 
inevitable realistic sole solution for all 
evils—suicide—against which he himself so 
energetically protested in “Die Ehre.’’ Su- 


dermann is a very strong man mentally and 


physically. He is a giant of strength, with 


! 








we 
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When he 
delivered his oration on the censorship of 


a massive head and heavy beard 


the press last winter before the Goethe- 
verein in the Berlin Philharmonie, his man 
ner was most bold, and his voice simply 
thundered around the vast auditorium 
From him we may yet expect great 
things 

But the real dramatic artists in Germany 
to-day are neither Sudermann nor Haupt 
mann; neither Max Halbe, whose “Jugend 
and “Mutter Erde’ are true pictures of 
modern life, but lack artistic finish, nor 
Hartleben, whose popular ‘“‘Rosenmontag’ 
is dangerously near melodrama, nor Otto 
Ernst, whose ‘‘Flachsmann als Erzieher’’ ts 
almost farcical in places, nor Wilbrandt 
with his hybrid style, vacillating between 
realism and symbolism, nor Wildenbruch, 
with all his noble figures and brilliant 
pageants—but they are Ludwig Fulda and 
Arthur Schnitzler. Neither has the strength 
of Sudermann nor the poetic insight of 
Hauptmann, but both are artists to thelr 
finger-tips 

Fulda began his dramatic career with all 
the realism of the youngest German 
with modern social dramas, “‘Das verlorene 
Paradies" and Die Sklavin His sucs 
was assured, but, evidently disgusted with 
this prostitution of his genius, he turned to 
his true forte, the romantic Mirchendrama 
of which Raimund had been the chief expo 
nent, and which reached its apotheos in 
Grillparzer’s remarkable “Der Traum ein 
Leben Fulda’s 


drama in verse 


Talisman” is a Marchen 
containing some of the finest 
dramatic poetry since Grillparzer, and also 
the keenest political satire in any drama of 


to-day Had Kaiser Wilhelm Il. ever read 


the play, he would certainly forbid its pe 
formance And all this boid exposition and 
deep thought is given us in a work of ex 


quisite art It was Fulda, with his “Talis 
man” (1893), who first started the healthy 
return to modern Romanticism; Hauptmann 
followed his lead with the Versunkene 
Glocke”™ (1896), and Sudermann with Die 


drei Reiherfedern”™ (1898) But to do Fulda 


justice in so short a sketch as this is im 
possible Suffice it to say that by far the 
most artistic drama brought out in Berlin 
last winter was his comedy, “Die Zwil 
lingschwester,”’ with Agnes Sorma in the 


double réle at the Lessing Theater. Those 
who were present will never forget that 
premiere. After all the socialistic rant of 
Tolstoy “Macht der Finsternis the de 

pressing gloom of Michael 


horror of Schlaf's 


Hauptmann’s 
Kramer,’ the tedious 
“Meister Oelze,” the sensational sentimen- 
talism of Bjornson Ueber unsre Kraft 
here at last was a work of art refreshing 
and inspiring 

Arthur Schnitzler is as yet almost un 
known, but whoever has read and studied 
his latest work Der Schleier der Beatrice,” 
a tragedy in verse of the Italian cinquecen 
to, must agree that he is an artist, as the 
Germans say ‘yon Gottes Gnaden, 
grace ot God To arouse interest in him, 
let me cite the two concluding lines of h 
great drama, which sum up the apirit of the 
Italian Renaissance better than most long- 
winded histories of that fascinating time 

Das Leben iat die Fille, nicht die Zel 
Und noch der pichsate Augenblick tat welt 

Life is the fulness thereof, not the time, 

and even the nearest moment is far away 


EDWARD STOCKTON 
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OUR DUTY TO CUBA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The debt of satisfaction and instruc- 
tion due the Nation for many years of en- 
tertainment is not to be discharged or re- 
pudiated for any slight cause, and yet it 
seems to me that the strength of language 
in this week’s second editorial (first page) 
cannot be justified by any real facts. Is it 
a slip of the pen or a burst of enthusiasm 
that prompts you to say that the ‘dilatory 
House [of Representatives] is doing its best 
to bring bankruptcy and misery upon the 
island [of Cuba]’’? 

The proposition which I understand you to 
support with so much vigor is, in effect, to 
levy or maintain a sugar-tax of many an- 
nual millions on seventy millions of Ameri- 
cans, and hand over a third or half of it, as 
2 rebate, subsidy, or gift, to the eight mil- 
lion Cuban aliens—in other words, to present 
them with the means of avoiding work, at- 
taining wealth, and supporting their Govera- 
ment at our sole expense, we having already 
expended some lives and a few hundred mil- 
lions in conquering for them their indepen- 
dence from Spain, after they had demon- 
strated their inability to get it for them- 
selves. If your proposition is not here 
siated correctly, then the alternative must 
be to give up to them many millions of the 
best and surest public revenue we have, and 
maintain in its place taxes at war rates pon 
ourselves. Whatever the details proposed, 
the gist of the scheme is the support of a 
so-called Cuban Government of negroes and 
mulattoes for an indefinite period by the 
United States. 

Your severity of statement falls upon all 
those Americans—whether in or out of Con- 
gress—who object to the scheme; that is, 
who see neither duty nor advantage in pam- 
pering alien peoples or paying for foreign 
governments in which they have no share, 
with taxes wrung from their own earnings. 
It appears to me that neither Lord North, 
nor George III., nor any other reckless 
tyrant ever devised a more _ predaceous 
scheme of ‘‘taxation without representation.”’ 
If Congress can lawfully tax us, directly or 
indirectly, for the support of a foreign peo- 
ple, there cannot be one shred remaining cf 
constitutional restriction on the fiscal powers 
of a Government falsely pretending to be 
representative and constitutional. At all 
events, it is a scheme _ respecting which 
honest differences of opinion must preva'l 
that are entitled to respectful treatment. 

I have no interest in sugar, except as a 
domestic consumer, and, like you, am no 
protectionist; but the project of taxing our- 
selves to support a foreign people of differ- 
ent race is protectionism in its most ob- 
noxious form, and would be but stupidly 
disguised by the fraudulent device of tax 
manipulation in place of openly collecting 
the money and paying it over. If I de- 
cline to contribute alms to a street beggar, 
I might be stigmatized with more or less 
justice, but without absurdity, as mean or 
unfeeling; but surely it would be an abuse 
of words to charge me—as you substantially 
charge Congressional conservatives—with 
“doing my best to bring bankruptcy and 
misery upon the” beggar. 

Not merely soundness of judgment, but 
fairness and precision of’ statement, have 





ever distinguished the Nation from the vul- 
gar irresponsibility of the political press, 
and you must have many readers who, like 
me, appreciate such distinction, and would 
feel it as a severe personal misfortune if 
those sober qualities should come to be sac- 
rificed or impaired, even in the strain and 
din of public discussion. i. 3. We 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 8, 1902. 





[The foregoing would be sound enough, 
on general principles, but the particular 
modifying facts are that, as President 
Roosevelt says, we have “inherited” the 
whole Cuban difficulty from the McKin- 
ley Administration, including the definite 
promise to grant tariff reductions on Cu- 
ban products; also, that a quid pro quo 
is to be had in the shape of tariff favors 
for our exports to Cuba. In other 
words, the “beggar” is, in reality, a 
peddler seeking to swap goods, to mu- 
tual advantage.—Epb. NaTIoN.] 


YALE AT THE FORE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Your excellent and discriminating 
notice of the Johns Hopkins celebration, in 
the Nation for February 27, contains the 
following sentence: 

“President Gilman, then, was free to 
found an institution, unique in its day in 
America, of which productive scholarship 
should be the informing idea—free to take 
immediately the step which President Eliot, 
inspired even then by the same ambition, 
has since been able to take in the Harvard 
Graduate School.” 


Harvard University and President Eliot 
may rightly claim the position of general 
educational leadership during the quarter- 
century just past, but it is none the less 
fair to give due emphasis to the services 
of other institutions. The first American 
university to offer systematic non-profes- 
sional instruction for graduates was un- 
doubtedly Yale, where, under the inspiring 
influence of President Woolsey, the degree 
of doctor of philosophy was conferred, 
“upon examination,” as early as 1861 (at 
Harvard not till 1870). The names of some 
of the earliest Yale doctors, Eugene 
Schuyler, James M. Whiton, and Arthur W. 
Wright, in 1861, Josiah W. Gibbs and Lewis 
R. Packard in 1863, are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the character of the work then done 
at Yale. President Gilman himself was a 
professor at Yale from 1863 to 1872, and the 
splendid institution which he created at 
Baltimore may well be called the child of 
the earlier movement at New Haven. I 
may add that, in spite of hampering pov- 
erty and of troublesome administrative 
scruples during the years 1871-1886, the 
Yale Graduate School has grown and broad- 
ened, till in the present year Yale enrolls 
a larger number of graduate students than 
any of our older universities, save only 
metropolitan Columbia. PH.D. 

BRERKELEY, CAL., March 5, 1902. 


LORD DURHAM’S REPORT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In your issue for February 27 Mr. J. 
Davis Barnett of Stratford, Ontario, asks 
for confirmation of a Canadian legend that 
“the writing of Lord Durham’s Report was 
in the main by Christopher Dunkin, a 





teacher in Greek at Harvard in 1837.’’ In 
reply, permit me to say that I rem>mber 
hearing, many years ago, while a young 
man living in the city of Quebec, that 
the late Mr. Justice Dunkin (who died at 
Knowlton, in that province, January 6, 
1881), had had something to do with the 
preparation of that famous document. 
Other names were also mentioned, includ- 
ing that of the late Mr. Stewart Derbishire, 
afterwards a member of the Canadian Par- 
liament, and, at the period of his death, 
Queen’s Printer for Canada. But I do 
not think that either of these gentlemen, 
or any other, apart from Lord Durham 
himself and his chief official secretary, 
Charles Buller, had any considerable share 
in the undertaking; my reason being, in 
Mr. Dunkin’s case, that, having been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Education Com- 
mission called into being by Lord Durham, 
his whole time would have been taken up 
with that branch of inquiry during the five 
months that his Lordship remained in the 
country. Moreover, in a memorandum of 
his public services which he supplied to 
me, as editor of the ‘Canadian Parlia- 
mentary Companion,’ while he was still in 
active public life, he made no mention 
of the circumstance; and as he was known 
in official circles as the “Demon of De- 
tail,” it would be very unlike him not 
to mention it, supposing that any founda- 
tion had existed for the story. 

On the whole, it may, I think, be taken 
for granted that to the master hand of 
Charles Buller is to be attributed the credit 
for the framing and putting together of 
the major portion of what we must rightly 
regard as the Magna Charta of Canadian 
liberty and freedom. In fact, there never 
was any doubt expressed on the subject 
among the many with whom I conversed in 
the old days on this and kindred topics, 
including such well-informed statesmen and 
public men as the late Hon. Henry 
Black, C.B. (who was offered a seat in 
Lord Durham’s Special Council), the late 
Stewart Derbishire, the late William Bris- 
tow, the late Hon. Joseph Howe, and the 
late Sir John A. Macdonald. All were of 
one mind, and most emphatic in their de- 
clarations.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY J. MORGAN. 

483 BANK S8t., Orrawa, March 6, 1902. 





THE TRUST OF GIRARD COLLEGE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the matter of ‘Perpetual Educa- 
tional Trusts,’’ about which you have writ- 
ten, and in relation to which Prof. Ewald 
Fliigel of Stanford University, California, 
wrote you on February 12, I beg to send 
in this mail a copy of the proceedings in 
connection with the fiftieth anniversary of 
the opening of Girard College. 

This institution, provided for in Mr. Gi- 
rard’s will, was formally opened in 1848, 
and has been in successful operation since 
then. Examining the will, page 118, etc., 
you will find exceeding great detail, not 
only in the matter of the construction of 
the several buildings, but also in connec- 
tion with the organization and future man- 
agement of the College. Having, on page 
137, ete., indicated the purposes of his en- 
dowment, and the details for its manage- 
ment, he adds, on page 140, “In relation 
to the organization of the College and its 
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appendages, I leave, necessarily, many de- 
tails to the Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens 
of Philadelphia and their successors."’ Un- 
der this clause material modifications have 
been made in the curriculum and in the 
general administration of affairs. so that 
the graduates of the institution might be 
prepared to meet the changed conditions of 
modern life. Strict adherence to the lit- 
eral provisions of Mr. Girard’s will would 
have minimized the advantages flowing 
from his endowment, and the clause leav- 
ing many details to the managers of the 
institution has been of great advantage 

Permit me also to call your attention 
to the fact that, while this, perhaps the 
most magnificent endowment in the Unit- 
ed States, is called a ‘‘college,’” we receiv 
boys as young as six years of age, but 
not older than ten years of age, and that 
they graduate as young as fourteen years 
of age, and that all of them must leave 
the institution when they become eigh- 
teen years of age. 

By legislative enactment passed in 1869 
(see page 158, etc.) the management of the 
College was placed in the control of a 
board called the “Board of Directors of 
City Trusts,” thereby securing greater per- 
manency of administration. 

Yours truly, 
LOUIS WAGNER, President. 


BoaRD OF DirRECTORS OF City TRUSTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, March 5, 1902, 


Notes. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish 
shortly ‘Music in the History of the West- 
ern Church,’ with an introduction on re- 
ligious music among primitive and ancient 
peoples, by Prof. Edward Dickinson of 
Oberlin College. 

‘The True Aaron Burr,’ by Charles Burr 
Todd, is announced by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

‘A Grand-Duchess and her Court,’ by 
Frances Gerard, which E. P. Dutton & Co. 
will presently bring out, is a biography of 
Anna Amalie of Saxe-Weimar. 

A volume of short stories by Maxim 
Gorky, ‘Twenty-Six and One,’ is in the press 
of J. F. Taylor & Co. 

The Brown-Merrill Co. will issue ‘Forces 
in Fiction,’ by Richard Burton. 

The Grafton Press have nearly ready ‘The 
Mobile Boer,’ by Capts. John A. Hassell 
and A. R. I. Hiley; ‘The Land of Nome,’ of 
gold-seeking fame, by Lanier McKee; ‘The 
Worth of Words,’ by Dr. Ralcy Husted 
Bell; and ‘Love Songs and Other Poems,’ 
by Owen Innsley. 

Prince Henry’s cramming for his visit 
to this country having embraced Mr. J. 
F. Muirhead’s ‘America the Land of Con- 
trasts,’ the publisher, Mr. John Lane, has 
thought a third edition of this genial but 
not fulsome work timely. Mr. Muirhead’s 
penultimate chapter, we remark, is styled 
“Baedekeriana,’’ as dealing with ‘subjects 
related to the tourist and the guidebook,” 
and reflects the competent observation of 
the compiler of ‘Baedeker’s Handbook to 
the United States.’ It is a comparison of 
the traveller’s creature comforts here and 
in the Old World, not always to our ad- 
vantage. Mr. Lane has just ready ‘The 
Book of the Apple,’ by H. H. Thomas, and 
‘Of Gardens: An Essay,’ by Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton. 
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Immediately forthcoming from D. Apple- 
ton & Co. are ‘Deep-Sea Plunderings,’ by 
Frank T. Bullen; ‘The Nearer East,’ by D. 
G. Hogarth; ‘The History of the Louisiana 
Purchase,’ by James K. Hosmer; ‘The Liv- 
ing Races of Mankind,’ by H. N. Hutchin- 
son; ‘General Forrest,’ by J. Harvey Mather; 
‘The Earth’s Beginning,’ by Sir R. S. Ball; 
and ‘Practical Forestry,’ by Prof. John Gif 
ford. 

A paper by Thoreau, “The Service,’ de- 
clined for the Dial by Margaret Fuller, and 
never published, is to be handsomely print- 
ed at the Merrymount Press for Charles E. 
Goodspeed, Boston, in limited editions. Mr 
F. B. Sanborn will furnish an introduction 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, are now bring- 
ing out the second series of John Heneage 
Jesse’s Memoirs, the first having already 
been published by them in a popular form 

A new edition of Lewis and Clark's Jour- 
nals, following the Philadelphia edition of 
1814, supervised by Dr. James K. Hosmer, 
who will provide an introduction and an 
index, and of Hennepin’s Travels, edited by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, after the edition of 
1698, are fall enterprises of A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. add to their lim- 
ited “‘spécial editions’ a reprint of Low- 
ell’s remarkable Birmingham address on 
Democracy. The long Elzevir form of the 
little volume is attractive, but the page is 
too narrow to display properly the real- 
ly beautiful old-style font which has been 
cut especially for this reprint. Otherwise 
the making of the volume is in every way 
tasteful. The handsome letter-press has 
and needs no other enhancement than that 
which a sparing use of printer’s ornaments 
and of rubrication affords. The binding is 
of sober gray boards, with a fawn back, 
and the edition is limitem to 5€0 numbered 
copies. The prefatory note is by the late 
Horace E. Scudder, and recalls vividly that 
constant grace and scholarly amenity which 
he never failed to lend to his routine edito- 
rial tasks. 

The two latest additions to the Dent- 
Macmillan ‘‘Temple Classics’’ are Gold- 
smith’s Plays in a single volume, with brief 
but excellent notes; and Bunyan’s ‘The 
Holy War Made by Shaddai upon Diabolus,’ 
best of the aftermath of the ‘Pilgrim's 
Progress.” In both cases, the reprint is 
from first, or virtually first, editions. Bun- 
yan’s portrait accompanies his allegory. 

The trade catalogues of J. Pearson & Co., 
London, are of the kind worth cherishing 
as books in and for themselves, in view 
of their elegant appearance and biblio- 
graphical information. Such is that newly 
issued entitled ‘Very Choice Books,’ re- 
markable for its illustrations of fine bind- 
ings, along with facsimiles of title-pages 
and MSS. We may not particularize the 
contents, but No. 197 is the original MS. of 
R. L. Stevenson's “‘The Feast of Famine,” 
composed in Tahiti; while No. 205 is the 
(bound) proof-sheets of Voltaire’s poem, 
“La Bataille de Fontenoy’’ (Paris, 1745). 

Dr. Dennis’s ‘Centennial Survey of For- 
eign Missions’ (Revell Co.) is an elaborate 
statistical supplement, with illustrations 
and maps, to his ‘Christian Missions and 
Social Progress,’ and gives in tabular form 
a really admirable statement of the pres- 
ent situation in Protestant missions. It 
is unfortunate only in that the large fact 
of Roman Catholic foreign missions is ig- 
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nored, and the word ‘‘evangelical” used for 
“Protestant.”” The Roman Church certain- 
ly shows little courtesy or respect to othe: 
organizations, but that is no reason why 
Protestants should retort, and unchurch it 
in turn 

Mr. F. E. Kidder, C. E., known to all per 
sons engaged in building as the author of 
the ‘Architects’ and MRuilders’ Pocket 
Book’ and a two-volume work on ‘Building 
Construction and Superintendence,’ has 
made for William T. Comstock's publishing 
house a practical sort of book on ‘Churches 
and Chapels.’ It deals with the planning 
of such buildings and their construction, 
the hanging of visible roofs from the real 
roof, or the supporting of them upon the 
walls (with at least one most extraordi 
nary drawing, a curiosity of false perspe: 
tive), with seating, heating, the hanging of 
bells, the placing of clocks and of pulpit 
With these and the very bold suggestions 
as to novel plans of Sunday-school and 
church, the reader should be satisfied. It 
has been thought right, however, to intro 
duce in chapter ii. an appeal to him to deal 
with churches in a churchmanlike spirit 
as well as to give special though brief no 
tice to the supposed requirements of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the way of 
interior design. 

‘A First Book upon the Birds of Oregon 
and Washington,’ by William Rogers Lord 
(Office of the J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore 
gon), gives untechnical brief descriptions 
of 148 birds. The size, song, habitat, and 
color of each species are noted, and some 
little account of feeding and nesting hab 
its is added. In conclusion there are a 
chapter on domesticating and taming birds, 
a key for identifying species, and an out- 
line for a course in bird study. The book 
has been introduced into the Oregon public 
schools for supplementary reading, and ay 
pears in a second and improved edition. As 
the only handbook for ene region, it will 
doubtless be of great value to the enthu- 
siastic bird student; but because of its in 
adequacy of illustration, bareness of de 
scription, and lack of order in the arrange 
ment of species, it does not appear likely 
to hold the attention of the average school 
child. 

The new ‘Lehrbuch der Meteorologi:,’ by 
Dr. Julius Hann of Vienna (Leipzig: Tauch 
nitz), is one of those excellent treatis¢ 
to which the reviewer can give only the 
heartiest praise. It presents a co: 
tive and philosophical treatment of a!l 
partments of meteorology, and an epitom: 
of its progress during the last forty years 
Abundant extracts and citations make th: 
book a most serviceable guide to original 
sources Like Bartholomew's ‘Atlas of 
Meteorology’ (the first part of his projected 
Physical Atlas). published a few years ago 
Hann's ‘Lehrbuch’ at once takes rank as 
indispensable to all who seriously pursue 
the scientific study of the atmosphere 

Malwida von Meysenbug’s recently pub 
lished volume entitled IndividualNaten’ 
(Berlin and Leipzig: Schuster & Lweffler) 
consists of five studies of distinguished men 


and women, embodying personal recol!e« 


tions or the results of historical investiga 
tions. The first paper, on “Nietzsche, 
by far the most successful of the 


attempts to trace the moral and intellectu 


al development of this remarkable chara 


ter, leading to the gradual derangement and 
final eclipse of his brilliant faculties. It is 
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a proof of her keen psychological insight 
that neither warm friendship nor the thor- 
ough appreciation of his powers blinded 
our author to foretokens of the impending 
evil long before it was generally anticipated 
by his admirers. Indeed, the idiosyncrasies 
which excited the enthusiasm of his disci- 
ples filled her with alarm as premonitions 
of insanity. The second and longest chap- 
ter, “Frauen,” is a most interesting and 
instructive account of the artistic and 
scholarly achievements of women centuries 
ago, especially in Italy, beginning in the 
twelfth century with the Medical School of 
Salerno (the famous Schola Salernitana), 
of which some of the most distinguished 
professors and many of the students were 
women, and which was the nursery of medi- 
cal science and the model of medical in- 
struction for all Europe, and ending with 
the epoch of the Renaissance at the close 
of the sixteenth century. The gallery of 
portraits includes also several celebrities 
of the nineteenth century, and is followed 
by delineations of the grandnephew of 
Cardinal Mazarin, Louis Mancini Mazarini, 
a diplomatist of the eighteenth century, 
now quite forgotten; Prince Kropotkin, 
and other Russian revolutionists; and 
Joseph Mazzini. It is to be regretted 
that a book with so rich and varied con- 
tents should have been published without 
an index. 

A large quarto volume of 290 pages, ‘Pé6- 
trarque,’ by Prince D’Essling and Eugéne 
Miintz, has just been published by the Ga- 
zelte des Beaux-Arts, in Paris. It treats 
Petrarch chiefly from an artistic point of 
view, and aims to show his influence upon 
the artists of his time, and the impulse 
given by him to artistic production. The 
illustrations consist of twenty-one full-page 
plates and 181 engravings in the text, those 
of the ‘“‘Trionfi’’ being especially fine. The 
edition comprises 260 numbered copies, 10 on 
Japanese paper. 

The extraordinary dustfall in Europe a 
year ago (March 9-12, 1901) has been stud- 
ied by Hellmann and Meinardus, whose me- 
moir has lately appeared in the Abhandlun- 
gen of the Royal Prussian Meteorological In- 
stitute. It is shown beyond dispute that 
the dust came from the Sahara, and not 
from South America, as the famous Ehren- 
berg concluded for similar dustfalls many 
years ago. Dust storms were observed in 
the Algerian Sahara during the days imme- 
diately preceding the dustfall in Europe. 
South of the Alps there was a stormy siroc- 
co; further north, the lower air was rela- 
tively quiet, but the higher currents were 
strong from the south, their velocity of 
seventy kilometres an hour agreeing with 
the rate at which the dusty area was extend- 
ed northward. The microscopic analysis 
of the dust showed it to be of a mineral 
composition such as the Sahara could fur- 
nish Around the Mediterranean the dust 
fell during the dry siroceo, but further 
north, especially in northern Germany, the 
dust came down with rain and snow. Mcs* 
of it fell south of the Alps. Further north 
the size and the specific gravity of the par- 
ticles were reduced The average weight 
of a grain of quartz dust in northern Ger- 
many was 1:3,200,000,000 gramme. The total 
fall is estimated to have weighed 2,000,000 
tons. 

The Copenhagen Politiken reports that 
the only one of the five proposed Nobel ia- 
stitutes now in operation is the Literary, 





and this consists as yet chiefly of a large 
library, purchased recently in various parts 
of Europe by Professor Warburg, at a cost 
of four hundred thousand kronen, and em- 
bracing almost exclusively belles-lettres, e3- 
pecially of modern times. In this depart- 
ment the collection is the most complete 
in the world. The new library has been 
deposited in a new and massive building, 
modelled after structures of the Middle 
Ages and the Wasa period. The library is 
in charge of eight men of letters, who are 
appointed by the Swedish Academy. 

Although the year 1909 is still far dis- 
tant, two of the leading universities of 
Germany are preparing to celebrate cen- 
tennial anniversaries on an extensive scale 
at that time. These are Berlin, which, 
the youngest of the universities of the Fa- 
therland with the exception of Bonn, will 
be one hundred years old, and Leipzig, 
which, the oldest with the sole exception 
of Heidelberg, will have passed its semi- 
millennial milestone. Both had interesting 
beginnings, Berlin being the child of hope 
in the darkest days of the Napoleonic era, 
and Leipzig, in 1409, the result of the emi- 
gration of two thousand German students 
from Prague, on account of difficulties with 
the Bohemian section of the institution in 
that city. In Berlin a special committee has 
been appointed, with representatives from 
all the four faculties, with the understand- 
ing that their chief work shall be the prepa- 
ration of a history of the University, and 
the Leipzig budget for 1902 and 1903 sets 
aside a good sum for the coming jubilee. In 
reality, the University of Halle might cele- 
brate its fourth centennial during the cur- 
rent twelvemonth, as the University of 
Wittenberg, of which the Halle institution 
is the continuation, was founded in 1502. 
However, no special celebration is contem- 
plated. 

The Linguistic Survey of India has been 
mainly occupied during the past year on 
the languages of Assam, Eastern Bengal, 
and Upper Burma. “Grammars and vocab- 
ularies have been prepared, and specimens 
edited, of some ninety languages, of most 
of which little but the names have hither- 
to been known.’’ Among the new dialects 
unearthed is ong in which conjugation is 
partly carried out by infixes instead of 
by the customary prefixes. The results of 
the survey strongly corroborate the the- 


ory, maintained by Dr. Hoernle, of a sec- | 


ond Aryan invasion of India, the language 
of the newcomers being the ‘‘main parent 
of the classical Sanskrit.’’ The extraor- 
dinarily complex character of the linguis- 
tie condition of the country is revealed by 
the fact that the list of the known dia- 
lects of India, compiled for the purposes 
of the Survey, contains 721 entries! 

The thirteenth session of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists will be 
held in the halls of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York city, October 
20-25, 1902. Communications on the arche- 
ology, ethnology, and early history of the 
two Americas may be oral or written, and 
in French, German, Spanish, Italian, or 
English. All persons interested to become 
members of the Congress may do so by 
signifying their desire to Mr. Marshall H. 
Saville, General Secretary of the Commis- 
sion of Organization, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and remitting 
either direct to the Treasurer (Mr. Harlan 
I. Smith, American Museum of Natural His- 





tory), or through the General Secretary, 
the sum of three dollars. 


—Mr. William Roscoe Thayer contributes 
to the March Atlantic an eminently reada- 
tle paper on “Dante as a Lyric Poet,’’ some- 
wkat strenuous in its polemic against the 
idea of scholarship which would have the 
would-be scholar read ‘not the origiuals, 
but the reviews of critiques of commen- 
taries on the originals,’ though, perhapr, 
not without sufficient provocation. Dante's 
power and range as a lyrist Mr. Thayer 
would account for largely by his intense ia- 
terest and participaticn in the life about 
him, during the years when the commen- 
tators would have us believe that his pas- 
sion for Beatrice had shut him out from all 
other thoughts, ‘‘now plunged in gloom, now 
fainting or seeing visions, for ever sighing 
and weeping, and more than once stark 
mad.’’ The paper is valuable for the em- 
phasis which it throws upon a= side of 
Dante’s life and work too apt to be neglecit- 
ed, and still more valuable for its timely 
piea in behalf of direct study and enjoy- 
ment of great art, as against the misplaced 
erudition which “continually thrusts upen 
us irrelevancies whose only excuse is that 
they are facts.’’ In the “Confessions of a 
Provincial Editor’? we have a lively sct- 
ting forth of the alleged impossibility of any 
such thing as even a moderate degree of in- 
dependence in the press of a city of ordina- 
ry size and character; but the picture would 
be more convincing if the writer were not 
obliged to confess that he hauled down the 
flag of his ideals at the very first shot from 
the enemy, without anything worthy the 
name of resistance. Mr. William C. Dre- 
her’s ‘‘Letter from Germany” gives a sug- 
gestive description of the feeling produced 
in that country by our refusal to make any 
material tariff concessions, displaying an 
aititude on the part of Americans ‘‘so in- 
comprehensible to the German mind that the 
conclusion is general here that our tariff 
pclicy is swayed by selfish interests outside 
the Government.” Goldwin Smith con- 
tributes his recollections of the feeling in 
Ingland during our civil war, and puts mat- 
ters in a more favorable light than the cus- 
tomary view of the past would admit, so far 
as British official circles are concerned. 


—'The Teaching of History’ (Macmillan) 
is a thin but weighty volume, which con- 
tains essays by nine graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. As most of the writers are 
still engaged in lecturing at their own uni- 
versities, their opinions on pedagogical 
matters are likely to have been formed by 
recent practical experience. Not only are 
they themselves products of the historical 
revival in England, but they are now car- 
rying forward by their own efforts the good 
work which was begun at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge a generation ago. Lord Acton was 
to have been the editor of the series, in co- 
operation with Mr. W. A. J. Archbold. 
However, as ill-health prevented him from 
contributing any word of his own, the task 
of writing a general introduction was 
placed in the hands of Professor Maitland, 
who discharged it, as Mr. Archbold says, 
“under circumstances which make our ob- 
ligations to him the greater.’’ This in- 
troductory essay, though largely occupied 
with an account of historical studies in the 
past, contains some pithy observations con- 
cerning the difference between good his- 
tory and bad, the need of training a young 
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historian properly, and the expansion of 
the historical field. ‘‘To make Gibbons or 
Macaulays may be impossible; but it cannot 
be beyond the power of able teachers to set 
in the right path many of those who, say 
what we will, are going to write history 
well or are going to write it ill.’’ Profes- 
sor Maitland lays no special stress upon his 
own subject of Constitutional law. In- 
deed, one is chiefly impressed by the ca- 
tholicity of his utterances. ‘‘And history,” 
he concludes, “‘is deepening. We could not, 
if we would, be satisfied with the battles 
and the protocols, the alliances, and the 
intrigues. Literature and art, religion and 
law, rents and prices, creeds and supersti- 
tions, have burst the political barrier, and 
are no longer to be expelled. The study of 
interactions and interdependencies is but 
just beginning, and no one can foresee the 
end. There is much to be done by schools 
of history; there will be more to be done 
every year.” Several of the contributors, 
besides Professor Maitland, are widely 
known in this country. Professor Gwatkin 
of Cambridge writes on ecclesiastical his- 
tory; Mr. R. L. Poole of Oxford on pale- 
ography and diplomatic; Dr. William Cun- 
ningham of Cambridge on economic his- 
tory, and Prof. W. J. Ashley on the teach- 
ing of history in America. There are also 
essays by Mr. Heitland, Mr. Tanner, Mr. 
Woodward, and Mr. Marten. It is a book 
which abounds with useful suggestions, and 
much of its doctrine will prove service- 
able to teachers in America as well as in 
England. 


—‘Chronicles of the House of Borgia,’ by 
Frederick Baron Corvo (Dutton), deals with 
a variegated subject, and is one of the 
most highly colored books ever written on 
that subject. Pope Alexander VI. is bound 
to be the central figure in any historical 
work that takes up the career of his family, 
for although St. Francis Borgia is among 
the most eminent of the Jesuits, he left 
no deep mark upon the course of human 
affairs. Alexander VI., on the contrary, 
lived and reigned at a critical period. For 
centuries he has been taken as a type of the 
Renaissance pontiff, and, whatever his 
traits of character may have been, no one 
can dispute the importance of his place in 
the annals of the papacy. Thus, while Mr. 
Corvo makes his ‘Chronicles’ include the 
name of Don Alessandro Borgia, born 1898, 
and concludes with the aspiration ‘‘ad mul- 
tos annos,’” most readers, whether his- 
torians or others, will fix their attention 
chiefly upon what he says of Alexander VI. 
In brief, Mr. Corvo thinks that this cele- 
brated pontiff has been badly treated, and 
numerous attacks are made upon those 
who have attacked him. Still, the book 
professes not to be one of vindication. ‘‘The 
writer,” it is said, ‘‘does not write with the 
simple object of ‘whitewashing’ the House 
of Borgia; his present opinion being that 
all men are too vile for words to tell.”” But 
if there is no conscious design of rehabili- 
tation, the incidental effect of the volume is 
to put forth a plea on behalf of one who 
has been maligned. Like other historical 
problems, the character of Alexander VI. 
demands a study of evidence, and Mr. Corvo 
does not handle evidence well. Indeed, we 
have met with few authors of equal read- 
ing who show so little capacity for keeping 
to the essential points of an argument. To 
begin with, his style is wholly unsuited to 





the task of separating truth from fiction. 
“In his manner, the present writer has en- 
deavored to rush from mood to mood, in 
consonance with the subject under con- 
sideration, with something of the flippant 
breathless masterful versatility which Na- 
ture uses. For men were very natural in 
the Borgian Era."" Mr. Corvo has certainly 
succeeded in becoming flippant and breath- 
less, but that he has done much for the 
reputation of Alexander VI. we cannot 
agree. It is by no means impossible that 
something may yet be said on behalf of that 
pontiff which will carry weight. If so, a 
totally different method from that of Mr 
Corvo must be adopted. Yet, while this 
book abounds with exaggerated mannerisms 
and euphuistic drolleries, it is marked in 
many ways by literary talent. The strong- 
est impression which one derives from it is 
that of contradiction. The author has read 
widely in the history and literature of the 
Italian Renaissance, but he is often guilty 
of making the most singular slips. His 
manner of approaching the difficulties which 
are presented by a conflict of testimony is 
altogether wrong; but scattered here and 
there may be found passages which are 
clever and entertaining. The book is hand- 
somely printed and illustrated. 


—Readers of Victor Cuchevyal’s enter- 
taining and useful ‘Histoire de l'Eloquence 
Romaine,’ from the death of Cicero to the 
accession of Hadrian, will feel a certain 
sense of disappointment in his ‘Cicéron 
Orateur’ (Paris: Belin Fréres), given to the 
public some eight years after it was an- 
nounced by the author as in preparation 
According to the first announcement, it was 
to deal with Cicero and the Eloquence of 
his Times, but the twenty-five pages of the 
closing chapter hardly constitute a fulfil- 
ment of the latter part of this promise 
Nor is the body of the book just what one 
would have looked for. One must be a 
pretty enthusiastic Ciceronian to follow 
without asense of monotony several hundred 
pages held down quite closely to a mere 
résumé in French of Cicero's extant ora- 
tions; and if one be so enthusiastic, he will 
do better to devote his attention directly 
to the original text. We must not do the 
author the injustice of leaving the impres- 
sion that his analyses are entirely bare of 
critical comment—a Frenchmaa would be 
incapable of that; but there is certainly 
not the vivacious flow of appreciative crit- 
icism which the French temperament plus 
classic scholarship so easily engenders. 
Nor does one find anything materially orig- 
inal in the few critical suggestions which 
are offered. Unhappily, Mr. Cucheval is not 
original even in attempting to establish Ci- 
cero's claim to rank as a poet of real im- 
portance, since Voltaire did the same thing, 
and more recently Prof. Tyrrell. The crit- 
ics of a period when there was a better 
basis for criticism than the fragments 
which have survived, evidently thought of 
Cicero’s poetry just about what M. Patin 
exclaims of his having written five hundred 
lines in a single night: “‘Tour de force 
malheureux!’’ And there is no better solu 
tion of the problem than to drop it there 
Material for a popular setting forth of the 
great orator of the expiring Roman repub- 
lic has accumulated in great abundance 
during the present generation; one must 
regret that M. Cucheval hag not so used it 
as to give to the general reader in attrac- 





tive form what scholarly research has made 
available to the few 


GOODWIN’'S DEMOSTHENES 


Demosthenes on the Crown With critical 
and explanatory notes, an historical 
sketch and essays, by William Watson 
Goodwin, Hon. LL.D. and D.C.L., Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature in Har 
vard University Cambridge, Eng The 
University Press; New York: Macmillan 
1901. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
Goodwin Volume. Cambridge, Muass.: Har 
vard University Press. 1901 
The aim of Professor Goodwin's compact 

edition of ‘Demosthenes on the Crown’ tis,in 

the editor's words, to supply students with 
what he deems most essential to a thor 
ough understanding of this masterpiece 
of oratory This aim is accomplished by 
a revision of the text, by a judicious com 
mentary, and by a series of essays on 
the manuscripts, the argument of the ora 
tion, on legal questions and the history 
of the period, in which it is safe to say 
that no word is wasted, and that every 

Statement has the freshness, the weight, 

and the authority which derive directly 

from a resort to the ultimate sources 

Hence this edition will hereafter become as 

indispensable to the scholar as it is to 

the students for whom it is primarily de 
signed 

The critical notes are based on. ten 
selected manuscripts, but they reveal chiefly 
the superiority of that which is known as 
= & parchment of the tenth century, 
brought into Europe by Lascaris and now 
belonging to the National Library of Paris 

This, together with L (S of the Laurentian 
Library in Florence), probably represented 

the class known as ‘the manuscripts of 

Atticus,”” who was, according to Usener 

the friend of Cicero. In most passages the 

authority of these two outweighs that of 
all others combined Professor Goodwin 
has made use of the facsimile of 3, pub 
lished in Paris, and in doing so has cor 
rected a doze n or more errors or omis 
sions in Voemel’s report of the manu 
script. It is a curious fact that two 
brief fragments of the Oxyrhyneus Papyru 

(of the first or second century A. b.) con 

firm certain important readings of these 

two manuscripts, besides furnishing 

eral unique and suggestive readings worthy 

of consideration This is a rich yield in 

fragments which represent about one-for 
tieth of the whole oration. Professor Good 
win's notes constitute a storehouse of 
commentary on nice and delicate points 


of Greek usage The clearness of these 
logical analyses gives them the beau 
ty of a geometrical demonstration; and 


the result is occasionally to settle ques 
tions of fact, as in §63, or questions of 
history, as in §23, where Demosthenes at 
firms not that ‘“‘no embassy had ever been 
sent,”’ but that “there was then no em 
bassy out on its mission 

A very satisfactory and practical use to 
which the editor has applied his studies of 
codex 2 is a contribution towards settling 
the genuineness of the documents elted tn 
the Orations on the Crown. These docu 
ments, purporting to be decrees of the 
Senate, letters from Philip, and verbatim 


transcripts of laws, would possess an almost 
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unique value if genuine, and there was a 
time when certain scholars, among them 
the industrious Voemel, accepted their 
genuineness. Since then there have been 
fluctuations of opinion; but Professor Good- 
win sums up the situation when he says, 
“It is now universally admitted, on inter- 
nal evidence, that the documents are most 
transparent forgeries.’”” This conclusion is 
strongly reinforced in the essay on “‘Sticho- 
metry of the MSS.” The MS. of = gives 
at the end a number (2768), which has 
been shown by Christ to indicate the num- 
ber of lines (erixo) contained in some 
standard text, probably of the Alexandrian 
Library. The actual number in = is 4963. 
Professor Goodwin finds that, if we exclude 
the documents, the standard divisions 
marked in = correspond in numbers vary- 
ing little from 154 lines. If we include the 
documents, the standard 100 lines corre- 
spond erratically to anywhere from 215 to 
165 lines of =. This is a tell-tale variation, 
which proves, as might be expected, that 
there is in all cases an excess, and in some 
cases a great excess, according to the length 
of the documents. However, the standard 
lines in different orations were ef different 
length. Those in the Third Philippic were 
shorter than in the Crown. 

The commentary, as a whole, is a model 
of reserve, precision, and completeness; 
it is exactly to the point and there is no 
surplusage. It is a conscientious endeavor 
to reach accurate interpretation, to at- 
tain the exact meaning of the orator, the 
precise force of his words, and to follow the 
course of his argument. While the editor 
disclaims novelty and makes general ac- 
knowledgment to his predecessors, a minute 
examination will show that in many cases 
new light has been thrown on passages that 
needed it, and will reveal many useful de- 
tails and pertinent illustrations which are 
original. Asa matter of curiosity, he notes 
that the passage containing the famous 
oath has no less than fifty sigmas in sixty- 
seven words—which may console us for the 
sibilance of our own anserine tongue. Apro- 
pos of the spirited sentence in the pero- 
ration, “I do not walk about the market- 
place beaming and delighted at Alexander’s 
successes and offering my congratulations 
to the people whom I think most likely to 
report them at Court,’’ he reminds us strik- 
ingly that the greatest of these personages 
living in Athens at that epoch was Aris- 
totle himself, the friend and correspondent 
of ‘‘the great Emathian Conqueror.” “It 
would be interesting, but not quite pleas- 
ant,’’ he remarks, ‘‘to find here an allusion 
to the great philosopher.” 

In all legal points and questions this vol- 
ume is particularly strong. Nothing could 
be neater, for example, than the concise 
paragraph on “The Principles of Unwrit- 


ten Law,” rois dypdhors vonos ($2755), A 
special study in the same direction is the 
Excursus on the Athenian ypabn mapavépwr, 


or indictment for proposing illegal meas- 
ures. In discussing this procedure Mr. 
Goodwin draws a parallel with the function 
of our Supreme Court so pertinent and in- 
teresting that it deserves a few lines of 
summary. The Oration on the Crown was 
technically and primarily a plea in an ac- 
tion against Ctesiphon for proposing an un- 
constitutional measure. It is a remarkable 
instance of the Athenian genius for politics 
that, at a stage so early in their demo- 
cratic experiment, they had contrived this 





device to impose a wholesome conservatism 
on the law-making power of the Assembly. 
They had the same temptation which be- 
sets our own State Legislatures to multi- 
ply casual and superfluous enactments. 
This tendency they restricted by develop- 
ing a distinction between current legisla- 
tion and a certain fixed body of written 
laws, which they called Solonian, and which 
roughly corresponded to our own Constitu- 
tion. If any new statute could be shown 
before a special court to conflict with any 
portion of this code, it became ipso facto 
null and void. Without going into details, 
we may add that the procedure assumed 
the form of a criminal suit against the 
mover of the objectionable statute, and 
that the inquiry was held before a bench of 
501 or 1,001 jurors, or judges, composed of 
ordinary citizens. Such a bench, extraor- 
dinary as it may seem to the modern mind, 
was by no means unfitted for its purpose; 
for the code was simple and limited, and 
the ordinary citizen, as Aristophanes hu- 
morously testifies, was well versed in liti- 
gation and in law. The differences between 
this procedure and that of our own Su- 
preme Court are evident; but each proced- 
ure had essentially the same object, name- 
ly, the conservation, through deliberate 
process, of a stable fundamental code, 
which might serve as a check on rash or 
capricious or revolutionary legislation of 
the Assembly. As a matter of fact, when 
revolution was attempted in 411 B.c., the 
first step of the conspirators was to repeal 
the ‘‘action for unconstitutionality.” With- 
out such a check, as Aristotle acutely re- 
marks, “the multitude is supreme, but not 
the laws; the rule of the people becomes 
despotic.” But the check, which was 
wholesome and necessary at Athens—which 
suited an inchoate, unstable, and experi- 
mental democracy, destitute of deep roots 
and of complex organization—might not be 
required under a well-balanced and broad- 
based Constitution, rooted in ancient pre- 
cedent and in the political aptitudes of the 
citizens. In Great Britain, as is welli 
known, there is no such check on the House 
of Commons and no such distinction in the 
Constitutional law. ‘The Commons are ab- 
solute; they can make or unmake any in- 
stitution of the country.’’ They can dis- 
establish the Church, or abolish the House 
of Lords or the Crown itself. But if such 
a change were brought to pass, it would 
infallibly be voted by a house elected on 
that express issue, and therefore commis- 
sioned by the country to work out such a 
revolution. 

The question of rhythm in the language 
of Demosthenes Professor Goodwin avoids 
discussing, and refers the inquirer to 
Blass’s “Attische Beredsamkeit.” Blass’s 
treatment of the subject is very interesting 
because it is the work of a scholar who 
has specially trained his ear to a percep- 
tion of longs and shorts, because he thinks 
that he feels the rhythm of a Greek period 
somewhat as an ancient Greek felt it, and 
because, finally, he has reached conclusiens 
as to the characteristics of Demosthenic 
prose rhythm which are in conflict with the 
prevailing opinion of what constitutes the 
charm and excellence of prose rhythm in 
general. He concedes that in many pas- 


sages, and perhaps in certain orations, De- 
mosthenes apparently did not aim at this 
rhetorical ornament, or did not fall into it; 
on the other hand, where it does occur, 





he maintains that the rhythm is so definite 
and deliberate that it borders on the forms 
and domain of poetry, it follows some of 
the metrical laws of quantity, it lapses into 
familiar metrical lines and balanced clauses 
of metrical equivalence. {[t is consequently 
susceptible even of being made a touch- 
stone to determine or to restore correct 
readings, in some cases, just as the metre 
might serve that purpose in Aeschylus or 
Sophocles. He prints in his appendix the 
exordium of the Oration on the Crown di- 
vided into kola according to the scheme of 
Lachares, an Athenian rhetor of the fifth 
century A.D. The general effect of this 
scheme to the eye is that of the strophes or 
stanzas of a Pindaric ode; and Blass goes 
so far even as to point out metrical equiva- 
lences between certain kola, or lines, such 
as occur in the structure of the strophe 
and antistrophe in choral odes. He grants 
that there is great freedom in the compo- 
sition, just as there is in the more complex 
melic poetry; and yet he points out the du- 
plication, for example, of anapzstic dime- 
ters and trochaic dimeters. There is, of 
course, no doubt that Demosthenes studied 
rhythmical effects with great nicety and 
care; he did not like to be caught extem- 
porizing, and his speeches “smelt of the 
lamp’”’; there is even a tradition handed 
down ot certain ancient inanuscripts which 
preserved the orator’s own colometry. Yet 
the question naturally arises, Is it likely 
that Demosthenes deiiberately and with 
malice prepense composed these strophes, 
or would he himself have been astonished 
at the discoveries and the rhythmical ar- 
rangements of the rhetoricians? Are these, 
indeed, to a certain extent illusory—a mould 
imposed by their own ingenious fancy—and 
is it possible that the ancient canons of 
the best prose usage differed so widely 
from our own? 

It is quite possible to take certain para- 
graphs from ‘Atala’ or from the ‘Modern 
Painters,’ and to arrange them into plausi- 
ble kola with here and there even a fair- 
ly plausible metrical correspondence be- 
tween the clauses. The rhetorical mecha- 
nism in these compositions is very much in 
evidence, and lends itself without much vio- 
lence to such treatment; but who imagines 
that such kola were consciously designed, 
and who would venture to emend Rousseau 
or Chateaubriand or Ruskin or De Quincey 
upon considerations of rhythm? In our 
English version of the Psalms it would be 
easy to point out exact correspondences 
such as Blass detects, and occasionally, in- 
deed, a distinct echo of the monotonous 
movement of Sternhold and Hopkins. In 
all rhythmical utterance and expression 
there is a strong unconscious tendency to 
repeat or imitate familiar rhythmical 
clauses, which may happen to be metrical. 
Whether such rhythms will be pleasing will 
depend largely on association, and chiefly, 
of course, on literary association. The 
Latin ear, for instance, was offended by 
the cadence of esse videntur at the end of 
a prose period, probably because, being the 
close of a hexameter line, it jarred upon 
the Latin conceptions of prose rhythm. 
The Greeks, as Longinus tells us, felt a 
similar incongruity when the movement of 
the language fell into a dance measure. 
“The hearer of an over-rhythmical pas- 
sage,”’ he says, “feels inclined to beat time 
with the speaker; he gives his attention to 
the cadence rather than to the meaning 
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of the words.”” An English audience would 
never think of this. The Greeks were con- 
noisseurs and sophisticated in such nice- 
ties. This curious bit of testimony reminds 
us, indeed, that a certain school of oratory 
in its beginnings experimented with the 
rhythms proper to poetry; but the great 
critic comes round to the very point which 
we are making, and our point is this: The 
proper beauty and essence of prose rhythm 
in all the great stylists is its freedom, its 
variety, its complexity, its avoidance of 
the strict forms of metre and repetition of 
metre; its effects, in short, are secured 
by a violation of metrical regularity, by an 
elaborate combination of movement and of 
numbers which evade scientific analysis, of 
which the writer himself could give no ac- 
count, and in which he is guarded solely 
by a trained and delicate ear. Probably 
the very same was the practice of a stylist 
like Plato and of the Greek orators; for 
this we have the evidence of Aristetle in 
bis ‘Rhetoric’: “The composition should be 
neither metrical nor unrhythmical; the for- 
mer characteristic awakens mistrust, for 
it seems artificial; at the same time it puts 
one out, since it makes one look for the 
like and ask when it will recur. Hence 
prose should contain rhythm, but not metre, 
else it will be verse; and this rhythm 
should not be too exact, but carried only 
to a certain extent.” 


It would be hard to better this definition. 
It fits exactly with all we know of modern 
artistic prose, and it proves that the an- 
cient sense in this matter was not widely 
different from ours. It is an anchor to 
which we may hold fast with a certain 
eatisfaction and confidence. Professor Good- 
win has tacitly given an opinion which 
coincides with this conservative view. In 
§72 Blass gives an example of how he ven- 
tures to restore rhythm whose existence he 
suspects; and he explains the methods and 
authorities by which he rescues two kola 
terminating in corresponding trochaic dim- 
eters. This rearrangement Professor Good- 
win quietly ignores, confining himself ex- 
clusively to questions of meaning and of 
manuscript authority. How, indeed, could 
he do otherwise? Our knowledge of rhythm 
must come chiefly from the MSS. The MSS. 
depart widely, as the best editors admit, 
from the true original Demosthenic text; 
and nothing vanishes more quickly by 
slight corruptions than the traces of 
rhythm. Amid this flux and these quick- 
sands the search for a lost rhythm, where 
not expressly attested by the rhetoricians, 
seems like hunting for the vanished con- 
tours of the breakers on the beach; while 
the colon, or yardstiek of the oratorical 
period, has the wilful, wavering flexibility 
of an eel. Yet at the moment we venture 
this rash opinion we observe that a dis- 
tinguished French savant (M. Louis Havet) 
has been systematically applying a similar 
test to the establishment of a true Ciceron- 
jan text of the ‘Cato Major de Senectute.’ 


The value of Professor Goodwin’s work 
is greatly increased by the editor’s clear 
and compact historical sketch of the events 
from the accession of Philip to the battle 
of Ch#ronea, with its constant references 
to the sources. Among these he has in- 
cluded recent inscriptions shedding light 
on the period, and especially those lately 
discovered by the French explorers at 
Delphi. We seem to come close to the 
pulse of the time when, in reading the list 


ae Nation. 


of delegates to the “Board of Temple- 
builders,”’ we light upon the first mention 
of the name Philip of Macedon, and note 
at the same time the ominous omission of 


the Phocians. This single contemporary 
slab attests the results of the peace of 
Philocrates. In the editor’s summary, as 
well as in the notes, the presumption in all 
doubtful matters is in favor of Demosthenes 
and rather against Aeschines. “I have 
made no attempt,’ says Professor Good- 
win, “to be neutral on the question of the 
patriotism and the statesmanship of De- 
mosthenes in his policy of uncompromising 
resistance to Philip. No one can 
read the final attack of Aeschines and the 
reply of Demosthenes without feeling that 
Demosthenes always stands forth as a true 
patriot and statesman—while Aeschines ap- 
pears first as a trimmer and later as an 
intentional, if not corrupt, ally of Philip 
in his contest with Athens.”’ The layman 
will sympathize with this bias, and will 
be glad to have the svpport of one more 
distinguished scholar in his traditional en- 
thusiasms. Such partiality is legitimate 
and unavoidable to one who reads the two 
speeches side by side. It is created on the 
whole by the general tone of Demosthenes, 
by his lofty strain of sentiment, by that air 
of passionate sincerity which Aeschines 
never succeeds in assuming, and which is 
indeed impossible to imitate. The closing 
argument is so well marshalled that it 
seems irresistible. It appealed to the no- 
blest sentiments, it became at once a pan 
and an apology for the lost causes of all 
time, it carried and captivated the audi- 
ence to which it was addressed, and it met 
with a generous response which was as 
creditable to their feelings as it was to the 
orator himself. Their verdict was, in a way, 
all that he desired and his sufficient vin- 
dication. 

A casual note, page 344, shows that the 
editor was critically examining the man- 
uscripts of his author as early as 1854, and 
reminds us that this edition is the crown- 
ing fruit of his mature study. The 12th 
volume of the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology commemorates “the happy com- 
pletion of fifty years since he [Professor 
Goodwin] received his first degree in Arts 
from Harvard College, and of forty-one 
years since he Eliot Professor.” 
During this period he has applied a singu- 
lar combination of hard-headed, 


became 


practical 


sense and of subtle logical acumen—the 
natural outfit of a good jurist—to disen- 
tangling the forms of expression of the 


most refined vehicle of thought that man- 
kind has ever developed. In our country, at 
least, he was a pioneer in such investiga- 
tions, and how much has he done to clear 
up this particular wilderness! Forty or 
fifty years ago our schoolboys were furnish- 
ed with certain misty formulas on the uses 
of the Greek moods, which shared in their 
minds the same corner as the theological 
mysteries of the shorter and longer cate- 
chisms. The author of ‘The Greek 
Moods and Tenses’ has taken a large share 
in changing all this. He has brought down 
this subject of syntax, as Professor Gree- 
nough remarks, from the clouds of meta- 
physics, and has placed it in a familiar 
region perfectly accessible to any country 
schoolmistress or schoolboy—-not merely to 
Macaulay’s miraculous youngster. “He has 
made dark things plain and hard things 
easy,’’ to quote from the Greek Salutation 
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of this memorial volume. There is some- 
thing so rounded and complete tn the quiet 
triumphs of this long experience that the 
soul of an Odysseus searching 
atout for modern might per- 
haps choose out such a lot, 
neglecting the shooting-star the iron- 
master or the railroad president; and a 
new Solon might add such a life to his 
samples of the modest beatitudes. Here, at 
least, “the jealous divinity’’ has made 
amends, if he has not altogether missed 
his mark. Here is no broken shaft, no oc- 
casion the 
The master sees his apprentices grown up 


shrewdly 
castaways, 
for himself 


of 


to quote Sunt lacryma rerum. 
and some of them, in turn, become masters 
of their craft. They bring their affection- 
ate tribute to the serene spirit which has 
never condescended to strive or cry, which 
to the 
vanities and jealousies and petty quarrels 


has shown a life-long superiority 


that sometimes beset and tempt the scholar 


the spirit, in fine, that has simply pur- 


sued pure scientific truth, “caring lNittle 
in comparison for Socrates.’" In the trans- 
parent and dispassionate annotations of 
this latest work, it is a satisfaction to 
encounter the mere scientific fact, ro eiAccpuves, 
uncolored by the ego and freed from 
the personal equation. It is a delight to 
think of the high and disinterested ex- 
ample the author has set to the younger 
generation of scholars, which he helped 


create and develop; it is a thought to stir 
the soul that, after all the service he has 
he had earned 


right to retire to the ease of ‘‘the 


rencered, at 
the 
and slippered pantaloon,” he 


an age when 
lean 


has chosen to 


give the world a mature work, which shows 
meridian strength and definition. If his 
sun is declining, it gives no ign. We 
shall still look for its illumination— 
qQacos €oTly eTt, 
RECENT NOVELS 
The Second Generation. By James Weber 
Linn. The Macmillan Co 


Widow Wiley and Some Other Old Folk 
Dutton & 


By 


Co 


Brown Linnet. E. P. 


My Island. By Eilian Hughes. London: J. 


M. Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

Eve Triumphant. Translated from the 
French of Pierre de Coulevain. By Alys 


Hallard. G. P. 


Audrey. By Mary Johnston. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Putnam's Sons 


Boston: Hough- 


Mr. Linn’s story concerns itself with a 
wrong done one man by auother, and with 
the vengeance sought by the victim’s son 
Far from being of the madding Mafia or 


Camorra, the son is a young journalist who 
goes up from Scannell County to Chicago, 
pursuing at once his own profession and his 


father’s enemy. The latter is a gas mag 
nate, franchise-grabber, and briber of leg 
islators. And thus out of retribution and 
the career of a newspaper reporter, with 


loves and friendships in due proportions, is 
compounded a very creditable little novel, 
a good example within its limits of what a 
journalistic novel can do. It speaks 
evident acquaintance of life and it 
they flourish in the office of a large dally 
paper, and if it reflects plainly the limits 
set on cultivation by the nature of the 


with 


3 works as 


soil, 


yet modern slang and manners and the mod 
ern passion for the modern rightly find ex- 
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pression in a novel of to-day’s newspaper 
and to-day’s Chicago. These do not bar out 
a happy showing of cleanliness and delicate 
feeling. Dealing perhaps too sympathetical- 
ly for esthetic comfort with the unloveliness 
of life’s whirling machinery, it has yet its 
idyllic touches, and its broad strokes, too, 
of a grim fatefulness that lends force and 
fibre. The journalistic abhorrence of what 
is superfluous marks the style, making the 
book read realistically and, for the most 
part, simply. All in all, this small novel 
tells a good story, and is conspicuous for a 
restrained and tasteful handling often absent 
from stories of its latter-day plan and scope. 

The Widow Wiley and her compeers from 
their English lanes, vards, and almshouses 
are faintly reminiscent of Mary Wilkins’s 
old folk tending their flowers in New Eng- 
land dooryards or chafing in the poor-house. 
We seem to have met before this succinct- 
ness of personal description, this seizing on 
a crowning incident in the life of a lowly 
actor and presenting it with stenographic 
accuracy. But, given the subject, the 
method is inevitable. Wilkinsism, like 
Wagnerism, is in the air, and village liter- 
ature must breathe of it more or less. For 
variant we have here the Vicar, the Rector, 
the Squire’s lady, whom the English poor 
have always with them, at once levelling and 
scephisticating the situation. The  iunei- 
dents are often of a gossamer texture, but 
are tastefully interwoven, and the portraits 
stand out distinctly through an enveloping 
shimmer of humor and sentiment. 

‘My Island’ is a collection of short sketch- 
es of Anglesey. They are rich in local color 
of a kind not often set before the readirg 
world. The Anglesey motive has its own 
marked character, combining the religious- 
ness, melancholy, superstitiousness, and 
hospitality that form the Welsh note with 
the sombre, fantastic quality belonging al- 
ways and everywhere to the sea island. <A 
breath of the uncanny besides stirs througi- 
out. There is very little about ghosts, but, 
reading, one seems to hear a rustling at the 
Without being powerful, the stories 
are weird and impressive. Intensity of af- 
fection for Anglesey colors them all; but 
when the day of whveling over one’s pet 
island has come, one should forswear such 
mystic description as smears the pages of 
the opening and closing papers. The bicy- 
cle speeds ill through purple patches; ihe 
plainest of the stories read the best. The 
head- and tail-pieces, by Lady Stanley, are 


elbow. 


attractive—more so than her full-page il- 
Justrations. 

Yet new international episodes are set 
forth in M. de Coulevain’s novel, well trans- 
lated into English, with due and not slav- 
ish regard to idiom. (To write of brown 
and light-colored “pupils’’ of the eye is 
not a fault of translation, we take it.) We 
have here the ideas on American women of 
a French writer who seems rather more 
than half in sympathy with the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament, reserving his worst 
slurs for Latin idiosyncrasies in a novel 


where pros and cons are fairly evenly dis- 
tributed. On the whole, however, the Amer- 
icans have it. The temptations which came 
to the New York married heroine, when she 
went to Europe, mainly sprang, it appears, 
from tendencies handed down by a far- 
away Latin It was by American 
integrity that she overcame them, although 
it was that same integrity which justified 
her to herself in visiting’ the questionable 


ancestor. 





places of Paris and the gambling-rooms of 


Monte Carlo, with her young niece, an 
American of equal integrity, but more fri- 
volity. The American Eve, though she 
fights down temptation, does not succeed in 
resisting curiosity. Her strong, pure na- 
ture needs frequent toning by travel (leav- 
ing husband at home deep in scientific in- 
vestigation), by Catholicism (taken in a 
highly Pickwickian sense with ulterior 
views to the American market); by Buddh- 
ism, and the forces of hypnotic sugges- 
tion. The right-minded niece is possessed 
by a similar curiosity. Indeed, in spite of 
seeing the responsibility laid on Latin he- 
redity, the reader finds that. it is curiosity 
rather than Latinity that leads these ladies 
into doubtful scenes and positions. They 
are curious about sights, and even more so 
about feelings, and court temptations that 
do not really tempt them, .but only pique 
their inquisitiveness. A question may here 
suggest itself: Does it prove the white- 
souledness of the Eves, or does it make 
them the more answerable, that they are 
found inventing their own Satan and apple? 
But if stories are to be written about this 
species, we can hardly imagine gentler 
treatment than M. de Coulevain uses. His 
familiarity with the purely hotel phases of 
New York life, and with the Franco-Italian 
view of American women, their right-mind- 
edness and their dollars, gives his book the 
quite original merit of moderation. Even 
his Italian demon, however devilish at 
times, is not strongly persistent in his pur- 
suit ofcrime, but becomes alanguishing bore, 
while his American wife finds her greatest 
tribulation in her more and more unap- 
proachable Romanrelations-in-law. We leave 
all the characters fairly comfortable or 
dead, and can only hope that Mrs. Ronald 
remained true to hypnotic grace and stay- 
ed henceforth at home. Something there 
is in the handling of the story that wakens 
the query, Is M. de Coulevain a nom de 
plume for (let us say) Mme. de Coulevain? 

To the reader not sated with colonial 
Virginia fiction, ‘Audrey’ prominently com- 
mends itself. It is interesting even to those 
who feel that they have had a genteel suf- 
ficiency of novels of the “God wot’ and 
“Odso” school, in which one hath a pretty 
wit and another a garment vastly fine, and 
in which yet another hath cracked a bottle 
with Mr. Colley Cibber. In whichever way 
these traits affect the reader, whether as a 
sop or a red rag, he cannot fail to follow 
with interest the story of the loves of 
Marmaduke Haward, Evelyn Byrd, and 
Audrey. We cannot give Audrey's last name 
for she did not remember it herself. This 
was curious, because at the time she lost 
her family in an Indian massacre she was 
old enough to be able to say such sentences 
as this: ‘‘Are you a prince? and is the grand 
gentleman with the long hair and the 
purple coat the King?’ But no matter. A 
heroine without a surname is just as sweet 
when she is as sweet as Audrey, and when 
she is so clever that, in the space of one 
winter, she learns the whole art of acting 
and becomes a tragedian whose fame 
reaches from Virginia to London. This is 
not the only tinge of drama in the story. 
The whole form of the book suggests the 
footlights. We can already see on the 
stage this hero, cool under all circum- 


stances, except the discovery of his love for 
Audrey, defying his enemies with a smile 
and a pinch of snuff, first pinking, then 





pardoning. The Huguenot-Monacan, wear- 
ing a peruke on his head and in hic heart 
the bloodthirstiness of an Indian, is a fore- 
gone stage figure. As much so is the High- 
lander, taken prisoner at Preston and 
transported to Virginia; his speeches are 
fully written, and brim over with good 
Scottish names and sentiments. His little 
ladylove, the dove-like Quakeress, has a 
small réle, but a useful one, affording the 
principals time to draw breath and change 
their brocades and marcasite; helpful, too, 
in this way are the drunken minister, the 
ex-convict schoolmaster, the _ theatrical 
manager, the old witch, and the negro Juba. 
Col. Esmond’s is a non-speaking part, but 
he may be seen once at the play within the 
play. The incidents and scenery too take 
naturally to the boards, and even the group- 
ing is more than indicated. In fact, the 
dramatization does itself while the reader 
doesn’t wait. It is with a mental thump 
that in all this eighteenth-century sur- 
rounding one comes upon such a twentieth- 
century phrase—in the narrative though it 
be—as this: ‘‘the slightly drawling tones 
which with him spelled irritation’; and 
again, ‘‘the milestones of whose pilgrimage 
spelled love, ruin, despair, and death.” Split 
infinitives hold up their yawning wounds to 
be healed, and the wonder grows that a pen 
so skilfully saturated in the style of its 
period—an era, surely, of stout verbs, hardy 
nouns, and peppery interjections—should 
so wallow in adjectives, using more than 
would have furnished forth the reigns of 
Anne and two Georges. The historic back- 
ground is faithfully and understandingly 
laid in; a deal of research must have gone 
to it, but it is modest as becomes a back- 
ground, and points no student finger at it- 
self. The story, if artificial, is engrossing, 
as has been said, and insists on being read 
—a great charm in a story. 


* 


ABOUT SHAKSPERE. 


What is Shakspere? An _ Introduction to 
the Great Plays. By L. A. Sherman. 
Macmillan. 1902. Pp. xii, 414. 


Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist: With an 
Account of his Reputation at Various Pe- 
riods. Shaksperean Wars I. By Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1901. (Yale Bicentennial Publications.) 
Pp. xx, 449. 


The English Chronicle Play: A Study in 


the Popular Historical Literature En- 
vironing Shakspere. By F. E. Schelling. 
The Macmillan Co. 1902. Pp. xi, 310. 


There are so many books about Shakspere 
that a mind of modern habits instinctively 
seeks for a classification for them. And 
certain books stand as types of their class. 
Thus, Sidney Lee’s book is characteristically 
that of the biographer and literary histo- 
rian; Barrett Wendeli’s, that of the uncon- 
ventional scholar-critic, seeking to get the 
contemporary point of view and to stimulate 
ideas; Boas’s, that of the accomplished 
ruanual-maker, safe and conservative; Dow- 
den's, that of the essayist; Brandes’s, that 
of the cosmopolitan iittérateur; Snider's, 
that of the Hegelian and _ theorist; and 
Moulton’s, that of the popular interpreter. 
Se Professor Sherman's book is nearer the 
last in type, although it is also a school- 
master's book, and the Look of the leader of 
a popular literary cult. 

It is so good a book in many respects that 
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we have to regret that it is not better. Un- 
dertaken, as the author tells us, at the so- 
licitation of his publishers, and, perhaps, 
hurriedly thrown together, it does not seem 
to be written con nor thoroughly 
ripened and wrought out. Although it 
marked improvement on the author's pre- 
vious way of writing, it still has too many 
defects, too many remediable defects. tere 
and there one remarks too much fondness 
for and display of big ideas. Perfect sim- 
plicity of exposition is not attained. The 
style is at times difficult and labored. Jin- 
posing and cryptic phrases, as well as bold 
neologisms, forming a dialect, 
cften recur. Such are “units of approach,” 
“the verities’’ (almost never the truth, or 
truths), ‘‘persistingly,’’ ‘““comedial’’ (a form 
which may take its chances with obsolete 


amore, 


is a 


sort of too 


comedian, comedic, and comedical), ‘‘inau- 
gurate,’’ “embracingly,’’ ‘‘potent,’’ and the 
like; or such a sentence as this: “Fm 


Venus [and Adonis] is an interpré 
tation, with considerable Renaissance free- 
dem, of the Goddess consciousness on its 
human side toward a Galahad ideal of the 
Greek mind.” Most of the 
ed from Shakspere are nearly throughout 
mangled by obtrusive and excessive under- 
scoring or italicizing of words and phrases. 

On the other hand, as a Shaksperian inte: - 
preter, Professor Sherman is sympathetic 
subtle, vivid, and humane. He is not writ- 
ing a book for the senolar, but for the be 
ginner in Shakspere. The scholar, however 
may find his account in some of the chay 
ters, and refresh his fagged and worn per- 
ceptions from the author’s store of fertile 
and sometimes penetrating suggestions. Only 
four plays are discussed in detail and at 
length—‘“‘Cymbeline,”’ ‘“‘The Winter's Tale,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” ““Macbeth.”” The 
method adopted is a running commentary 
presenting the story in the way of a 
ern novel, with explanation of the action 
and dialogue, and abundant character com- 
ment. The author is conscious of the dan- 
gers of this method, and does not 
mend carrying the use of it too far. 
exposition of 


passages quot- 


and 


laod- 


recom 

The 
“Cymbeline amounts (‘o a 
fervent critical eulogy upon the character of 
Imogen, and furnishes cne of the most stim 
ulating critical studies of Shakspere’s 
women that have ever been written. The 
author is a woman-worshipper, and exalts 
throughout the FEiig-Weibliche. Indeed, in 
its more original portions, this work is a 
study of some of women—a 
study full of suggestiveness and charm 
We wish that Professor Sherman had writ- 
ten the whole book frankly from this point 
of view, and not, as it is on the face of it, 
as a publisher's book, and as a schoolmas- 
ter’s introduction to the great plays. For 
the latter purpose, aside from its stimu- 
lating quality, it cannot be recommended 
The outline questions presented in the ap 
pendix are valuable, but otherwise the gen 
eral apparatus and material for 
the beginner are better presented in other 
books. 


Shakspere’s 


necessary 


There is good incidental comment 
on some of the plays in chapter vil., whieh 
deals with the groupings of the plays, but 
the chapter as a whole is not adapted to 
the uses of the student. Not that we hold 
the chronological method to be the only 
method for the grouping and study of the 
plays, but that the auuthor’s proposed sub 
stitute for that method (pp. 287-8), dividing 
the plays for study into the three groups of 
“Incident Plays, Personal Plays, and Moral 
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Piays,”’ is fantastic, profitless, and inade- 
quate. 
Professor Sherman will not please the 


esthetic critics; he writes too insistently as 
a moralist (he sometimes wrestles hard with 
his moral categories), and has developed too 
He 


perhaps general- 


far his ethical consciousness, for that 
somewhat over-interprets 

ly. and certainly in specific instances, as in 
in those cf 
the 


peculiar 


of Hermione and 
Juliet He 


shows personal 


the character 
and 
and 


Romeo depreciates 


Sonnets, and 
favoritism among the plays And there are 
of detail in his 


here unmentioned, which are fairly open to 


many points interpretation, 


question. Nevertheless, there is here mate 
rial for a noteworthy book of Shaksperian 
criticism, if properly digested and recast 
Professor Lounsbury has written a good 
book in a field still good in 
style and phrasing, and more readable, al 
most, than the subject 


unexhausted 

permits. It is ob- 
viously the result of wide research, and it 
lit- 
judgments 
conclusions. A 


constitutes a valuable contribution to 
history. It 


presents 


erary exhibits sane 


and sound vast 


mass of evidence has been and 
has been read with sagacity and discrim- 
ination. 


digested 


consulted, 


The material has been thoroughly 

and synthetically 
Nevertheless, the 
be permitted to enter his exceptions in cer- 


presented. 
adrocatus diahboli must 
tain points of manner and mode, if not of 
In the first place, the title is mis- 
For although the evidence adduc- 
ed results in the end in the demonstration 
of the fact, nowadays not that 
Shakspere works throughout as a conscious 
dramatic artist, the real matter of the book 
is indicated only in the sub-title. The 
work is, in effect, a history of Shakspere's 
reputation down to the nineteenth century 


essence. 


leading. 


contested, 


It is to be hoped that Professor Lounsbury 
will some day extend his investigation to 
the also. In 
passing, we may note that other chapters 
of this sort 


cover nineteenth century 


in the history of criticism re- 


main to be written. Professor Lounsbury 
himself has already traced in outline the 
history of Chaucer's reputation. The his- 


tory of the reputations of Spenser (recently 
outlined for the eighteenth century by Pro- 
fessors Beers and Phelps), of Milton, and of 
Pope, are still open subjects. 

this 
a point of detail in the author's plan. The 
Festschrift, 
its subject 


Our second exception in case is to 


book is a university and, by 
both of the 
cumstances of its publication, addresses a 


virtue and of cir- 
special and (at least in the wider sense of 
the Why, 
fore, the anxious avoidance of the appear- 


term) learned audience there- 
ance of pedantry by such careful economy 
and The 
bibliography at the end is a boon, but it is 
not full enough for the subject, and it does 
entirely the the 
And why expand to four hundred pages of 
that which, with the 
judicious use of footnotes, could have been 


of footnote, citation, reference? 


not meet needs of case 


elaborate exposition 


sufficiently expressed, for the readers whom 
Professor Lounsbury will reach, in 
hundred The author should have 
given us either results with less of the pro 


two 
pages? 


cess diffused and artistically concealed in 
the text, or results with more or all of 
the process laid open for students of the 


subject in footnotes and appendices. In- 


cidentally, while we agree with the author's 
conclusions as to Shakspere’s reputation in 








the seventeenth wish he had 
paid his respects to and answered (at least 
in a the 
of ‘Shakespeare’s Centurie of 
this 
ters iv 


eentury, we 


footnote) views of the editors 
Prayse’ on 
chap 


testi 


theme Again, the passages in 


and x. concerned with the 


mony to Shakspere’s reputation borne by 


editions of his works and by performances 


of them are insufficient More should be 
made of this evidence, which should be ex 


hibited in 
We 


greater detail 


have testified to 


our admiration for 
the author's fluent and adequate style. Ws 
regret that we find less to admire in his 
manner For a monograph in the field of 


literary history, the treatment is too jaun 


ty, superior, and unsympathetic The nine 


teenth-century point of view is incessantly 


obtruded. The author enters only scoffing 
ly or tronica!ly into the eighteenth-century 
spirit There is doubtless much that is 
artificial, crude, and limited in the best of 


eighteenth-century criticism, and much that 


is absurd ridiculous in the 
the 


torian, even of the 


and worst of 


it But it is not business of the his 


historian who ho!ds a 


brief for Shakspere’s reputation, perpetu 
fact 
the 


other 


ally and reiterate this 


It is 
critical 


to emphasize 


rather his business to connect 


modes of thinking with the 


modes of thinking of the age Eighteenth 


century criticism, in part at least and im 
plicitly, was the expression of an ethical 
svstem or code of conduct whose keynote 


was the idealization and exaltation of cor 


rectness and 
The 
into 


propriety, In manners as in 


author only 


this 


art 


fectly 


enters 
spirit He 
because he refuses to abandon even for the 


very iImper 


fails to enter 


moment his own point of view He prefers 


to be frankly personal, and to indulge his 
subjective humor and wit But animation 
may be purchased at too great a cost, and 
wit and scorn without intermission end tn 
becoming irksome Nevertheless, these are 
matters not of substance 

Shakspere furnishes the central point in 
Professor Schelling’s excellent monograph 
What precedes or follows him in time is 
preparation or Nachtrag. The gist of the 
study is found in the valuable classified 


historical the 
The rest is a dis 


plays 


lists of plays in appendix 


eussion of these 
The 


specimen of 


groups 


and of singlk work, as a whole 


is a good honest, straightfor 


ward, and scholarly investigation The 
style is perhaps somewhat timid and dull 
but it is free from vagaries, and the book 
is a safe guide We wish that the au 
thor had given us more of the sort of Il 
luminating criticism which is bestowed in 
the discussion of ‘“‘Bonduca” (pp. 203-4), and 
less of the inconclusive wstheije and gen 


eral criticism found in the detailed discus 
sion of many of the other plays Much 

made, but we feel that more could be made 
of the literary history of the subject Ws 
had expected, also, to hear more regard 
ing the relations of the historical plays 
to the epical treatment of history in 
Warner, Daniel, Drayton, and the rest. But 
these are personal preferences What 


Professor Schelling has chosen to do ha 


been well done 


Commercial Trusts. By J. R 
G. P 1901. 
This book, published as one of the 

tions of the Day” 

rected 


Dos Passos. 
Putnam's Sons. 
Que 
series, is a reprint, cor 


author's 


and revised, of the 


arg. 
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ment in December, 1899, before the Indus- 
trial Commission. The field of discussion is 
necessarily somewhat narrowed by the spe- 
cial purpose of the argument, which was, 
to dissuade the Commission from hasty or 
sweeping recommendations regarding Fed- 
eral regulation of the so-called Trusts. 
But Mr. Dos Passos makes, nevertheless, 
a pretty thorough examination of his sub- 


ject, which has certainly lost nothing of 
interest through the recent course of 
events. 


Our author frankly champions the Trust, 
though objecting, as a lawyer is apt to 
do, to the name popularly applied to it. 
He believes opposition to the present com- 
binations of capital to be futile, and holds 
that the necessity of legislation to regu- 
late them has not been shown. ‘Can you,” 
Mr. Dos Passos asks the Commission, “in 
the face of the extraordinary commercial 
development of this country, . . . say 
that you are convinced that there are evils 
which spring from these industrials?’ Our 
own answer would be, that when the ques- 
tion arises of shaping the law to meet 
absolutely new and untried conditions in 
finance or commerce, potential evils must 
be weighed as carefully as present evils. 
The absence of the one certainly does not 
guarantee non-existence of the other. It 
was the United States Supreme Court itself 
which said, in applying the Anti-Trust Law 
of 1890 in the ‘‘Trans-Missouri” railway 
that it was not requisite even to 
submit evidence of intent of “‘maintaining 
rates above what was reasonable.” So 
long as the agreement vests in a com- 
bination the power of restraining free 


case, 


exercise of competition, the Court de- 
clared that its “necessary effect is to 
restrain trade and commerce.” In other 
words, the question at stake is not alone 
what a combination is doing or has done, 
but what, in virtue of its new industrial 
powers, it may do. The importance of this 


distinction mey be seen from the fact that 
the whole pending case of the United States 
against the Northern Securities Company 
rests upon it. That company has in point 
of fact performed as yet no overt act what- 
ever. 

Mr. Dos Passos takes bold ground in the 
matter of enforced publicity. He objccts 


in toto to such requirements. Since his 
argument was first submitted, the Indus- 
trial Commission itself has unanimously ad- 
vised that directors of a ‘‘Trust’’ ‘‘be re- 
quired to report to thc members thereof its 
financial condition in reasonable detail, veri- 


fled by a competent auditor, at least cnce 
a year."’ This would, of course, be equiva- 
lent to informing the general public. Since 
that time, also, the largest industrial com- 
bination in this country has voluntarily 
elected to give out for absolute publicity not 
merely annual, but monthly statements, in 
far greater detail than the Commission ven- 
tured to advise. Otber industrial coimn- 
binations are falling into line with the 
United States Steel. These well-known facts 
throw interesting light on the following re- 
marks of Mr. Dos Passos: 

“IT take issue with the advocates of ‘pub- 
licity, and I deny that it is necessary in the 
broad sense in which it is demanded. I say 


that no man who is not interested in a cor- 
poration has a right to know anything about 


it. It is none of ais business. . . . If 
you guard the righis of stockholders and 
persons who have contractual relations with 


then the public has 


corporations, ... 





nc more business in its private concerns 
than it has in the private affairs of your 
household, or your fortune, or your own 
commercial affairs.”’ 


It hardly need be said that we disagree en- 
tirely with this contention. Mr. Dos Passos 
beses his argument largely on the fact that 
a stockholder, under present laws, has the 
absolute right to open a_ corporation’s 
books. But he has to admit that the powers 
of the courts must frequently be invoked 
to enforce the right. This procedure is 
cestly; the small shareholder will rarely un- 
dertake it, and the results, even if the re- 
quest is granted, are usually futile. But 
we do not base our opinion on these facts 
alone. We contend, as boldly as Mr. Dos 
Passos submits his proposition, that a com- 
pany which undertakes to distribute its 
shares through the medium of stock ex- 
changes; which becomes an important ele- 
ment in the great investment markets; 
whose financial prosperity or adversity is 
bound to affect the plans and purposes of 
the financial public generally—cannot claim 
the immunity from public inspection to 
which a small private business, in the hands 
of a dozen men, might be entitled. 

The two past generations have witnessed 
a more or less continuous struggle between 
the public and the corporations in this 
matter, and the public, on the whole, has 
won. Mr. Dos Passos’s theory certainly 
must apply to a railway, as well as to a 
combination of sugar-refineries or steel- 
mills. Yet the railways have surrenderedab- 
solutely, and in most cases very willing- 
ly, to the demand for complete publicity. 
State Governments have required and re- 
ceived the quarterly returns of earnings; 
but, as a matter of fact, the companies have 
gone further, and placed freely in the pub- 
lie’s hands their monthly and weekly traf- 
fic showings. What the investment situa- 
tion would be if these facilities for knowl- 
edge were to be withdrawn, we leave 
to the reader to imagine. We do not think 
Mr. Dos Passos would, if he could, turn 
back to this extent the hands of the finan- 
cial clock. But we are equally convinced 
that the time will come when publicity of 
the so-called ‘‘industrials,’’ whether freely 
granted, or, in default of that, required by 
law, will be such that even the present 
state of things will seem as anomalous as 
the popular ignorance of railway finance, 
thirty or forty years ayo, seems to the 
present investor. / 





Lives of the Hunted; Containing a True Ac- 
count of the Doings of Five Quadrupeds 
and Three Birds, and, in elucidation of the 

over 200 drawings. By Ernest Se- 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


same, 
ton-Thompson. 


Mr. Seton-Thompson uses again the meth- 
ods of former books. He writes thus in his 
Note to the Reader: 


‘In my previous books I have tried to 
emphasize our kinship with the animals by 
showing that in them we can find the virtues 
most admired in Man. Lobo stands for 
Dignity and Love-constancy; Silverspot, for 
Sagacity; Wahb, for Physical Force; 
and the Pacing Mustang, for the Love of 
Liberty. In this volume Majesty, Grace, 
the Power of Wisdom, the sweet Uses of Ad- 
versity, and the two-edged Sorrows of Re- 
bellion are similarly set forth.” 


Krag, the Kootenay Ram, embodiment of 
grace and majesty, is the dominating figure 
of this group, as Lobo, the Timber Wolf, is 
of ‘Wild Animals.’ The story of his life is 





well wrought. Like ‘The Trail of the Sand- 
hill Stag,’ it is a story of the hunter and the 
hunted, but here the long trail ends in a 
tragedy. Krag was born at the foot of the 
Gunder Peak with Scotty MacDougall, hunt- 
er of mountain sheep, close on his mother’s 
track; and his first hour of life was marked 
by a race for freedom. When his years of 
education and growth were over, he was a 
matchless creature. 

“As he bounded up the jagged cliffs, bare- 
ly touching each successive point with his 
clawed and padded hoofs, floating up like a 
bird, . he was more like a spirit 
thing, that had no weight and knew no fear 
of falling, than a great three-hundred-pound 
Ram with five year-rings on his horns. 

“And such horns! The bachelors that 
owned his guidance had various horns, re- 
flecting each the owner’s life and gifts; 
some rough half-moons, some thick, some 
thin. But Krag’s curled in one great sweep, 
three-quarters of acircle. . . . 

A battle with his rivals, which gave him 
possession of a flock of ewes, opened his 
splendid prime. Then for five years his 
band had only hunger and beasts of prey 
and chance riflemen to fear, for Scotty Mac- 
Dougall was hunting gold in Colorado. Krag 
became a Wise One among his kind. He 
taught them to choose safer haunts and 
shrewder devices for protection; and his de- 
scendants were healthier and much wiser 
than the mountain sheep of former days; 
therefore they steadily increased in num- 
bers. 

At last old Scotty, ‘‘the curse of the Yak- 
in-i-Kak,’’ returned to his shanty, sighted 
through his glass the great Gunder ram and 
his bands upon the distant benches, won- 
dered at the unequalled horns, and marked 
them for his own. They swept now the full 
circle and even a quarter more, but Krag 
bore them “as lightly as a lady bears her 
ear-rings.”’ He sighted Scotty, too, and for 
months gave him only distant glimpses to 
pay for hours of stalking. Then a sports- 
man came to the shanty, and one day, in 
working over an upland above the cafion of 
the Yak-in-i-Kak, his doys drove Krag and 
a flock of ewes out of cover. A wild chase 
by the hounds, and the men rounded up 
the ewes on a point above the narrow 
river-gorge, five hundred feet deep. On the 
brink they huddled terror-stricken for an 
instant, while old Krag, their rear-guard, 
dashing up, turned to stand at bay. But 
whistling bullets showed him that defence 
would be in vain. 

“There was one chance left. The granite 
walls of the Yak-in-i-kak could prove no 
harder than the human foe. . - He 
wheeled to the edge and leaped down— 
down, not to the bottom, not blindly. Thir- 
ty feet downwards, across the dizzy chasm, 
was a little jut of rock, no bigger than his 
nose—the only one in sight, all the rest 
smooth, sheer, or overhanging. But Krag 
landed fairly, poised just a heart-beat. In 
a flash his blazing eyes took in another 
point, his only hope, on the other side, 
hidden under the overhanging rocks he had 
leaped from. His supple loins and corded 
limbs bent, pulsed, and floated him across 

then back, sometimes to a mere 
roughness of the rock on which his hoofs, 
of horn and rubber built, gripped for an 
instant and took fresh ricochet to another 
point down, down, down, with 
modulated impact from point to point, till, 
with a final drop of twenty feet, he reached 
a ledge of safety far below. 

“And the others, inspired by his example, 
followed fast—a long cascade of sheep. Had 
he failed at one point, all must have failed. 
But now they came down headlong ‘ 
with masterly command of thew and hoot, 
with marvellous poise and absolute suc- 
cess.” 
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Years afterwards, however, there came a 
time when Krag’s perfect body and wise 
and valiant heart could not command his 
safety. Scotty MacDougall, baffied again 
and again, took the trail with dogged per- 
tinacity to win the little fortune that Krag’s 
horns would bring. Over the slopes of ten 
mountain ranges the chase stretched out; 
five hundred miles, twelve winter weeks, of 
flight and pursuit. After a little, the man 
and the ram were never out of each oth- 
er’s sight. Krag could not speed away, for 
hunger pinched, and he must spend hours 
daily in seeking scanty herbage under the 
snow; but he kept out of range, and guarded 
his life with such watchfulness and patient 
acceptance of this harassing fear and 
famine that a generous hunter might have 
spared him. But Scotty, with the vigor of 
half a lifetime wasted in the hardships of 
this trail, lived now only for his purpose; 
he took Krag’s life, and won a prize that 
cursed him to his death. 

The other stories are simpler. “Tito” 
is the history of a coyote that, through ad- 
versity, learned more than coyote wisdom; 
“The Kangaroo Rat’ is a fanciful study; 
“Johnny Bear’ is, in the main, the amus- 
ing sketch with which the author has 
pleased many audiences;. “Chink” tells 
how a timid pup became a hero through 
loyalty; “A Street Troubadour,” a some- 
what ragged story, relates the adventures 
of sparrows in Fifth Avenue and Madison 
Square; and “The Mother Teal,” most sim- 
ple and charming of all, describes the over- 
land journey of a young brood forced by 
drought to seek water. 


Missions Catholiques Frangaises au XIXe 
Siecle. Avec la collaboration de toutes 
les Sociétés de Missions. Paris: Ar- 
mand Colin. 1901. Vols. I., II., III. 
Under the editorship of Father J. B. Pio- 

let, S. J., there is being published a really 

valuable history and description of the 

French Roman Catholic missions of the pres- 

ent day. The work, which will be completed 

in six volumes of more than 500 pages each, 
already covers the nearer Bast—Turkey in 

Europe and Asia, Armenia, Persia, Mesopo- 

tumia, Syria, and Egypt—Abyssinia, India, 

Further India, China, Korea, and Japan. The 

describers and historians of each field are 

evidently thoroughly competent and well in- 
formed; and though their attitudes and (it 
may be) prejudices may strike us sonie- 
times rather strangely, yet it is for us to 
use their narratives and spirit to rub down 
our own angles. The point of view through- 
cut is openly French and Jesuit. Protes- 
tant missionaries, especially Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, are emissaries of evil, sowing tares 
and misleading youth; between the Greek 

Church and the English occupation of 

Egypt there is not much to choose; as, in 

the legend, Marcus Whitman saved Oregon 

for the Union, so a Jesuit missionary saved 

Cochin China and Tonkin for France. ‘‘La 

France,” it is true, becomes at times a little 

cppressive, and stories of the national ag- 

gressiveness of French missionaries become 
more credible. A different type of mission- 
ary,more chauvinistic, more one-ideaed, per- 
haps also more absolutely devoted, than our 

Yankees, shows itself to us. And behind it 

all rises the tremendous fabric of the Ro- 

man Curia, the same for centuries, watching 
empires and kingdoms grow and dwindle. 

France, the oldest daughter of the Church, 





the Holy See, the Society of Jesus, begin to 
ride the imagination as these pages aie 
turned. The same power which treated with 
Kubla Khan treats with the modern Mant- 
chus in the same city of Pekin. 

Especially weighty and instructive is the 
hundred-page general introduction by M. 
Etienne Lamy on “L’Apostolat.” It is a 
Jesuit philosophy of the history of Europe. 


For M. Lamy the history of missions is the 
history of the Church, and the Church 
means, or should mean, mankind. Through 


his whole essai the French hold the centre 
of the stage. As the Franks, they save the 
the Arians, and Europe from 
the Muslims; as emperors, Charlemagne and 
his descendants uphold the papal power, and 
i: is only when the temporal rule has slipped 
to the undutiful Germans that the long con- 
flict Yet 
with all this there is great candor towards 
the growing Protestant schism. It had its 
excellent and political; re- 
The Albigen- 
and Luther had to 


Papacy from 


of emperors and popes begins. 


reasons, social 
form was clearly called for. 
ses, and Wiclif, Huss, 
come like offences into the world. But it 
was things civil which brought them, just 
as the civil arm crushed some of them out 
in blood, of which civil arm M. Lamy highly 
disapproves. Worst of all, the Dominican 
traffic in indulgences raised undoubted scan- 
dal, the existing monastic orders generally 
had degenerated, and gave much good ground 
for cavil. Then the Jesuits appeared, and 
with them the new life. There is a dan- 
gerous passage describing how even this 
order, ‘‘through its obedience” to the pa- 
pacy, was led away for a time to aid Philip 
Il. of Spain and plot the spread of the 
faith by force of arms. The Jesuits obeyed 
Rome unwillingly; now appeal to the secular 
arm is abandoned, and they are proved tu 
have been right. Thus M. Lamy is a Jesuit 
first and a Romanist second. Even in 
passages where he speaks elaborately of the 
wisdom of Rome, as on the destruction vf 
the Jesuit systems in India and China, there 
is a ring to his words that hints of satire. 
Last came the fatal eighteenth century, when 
France and the Society both went down. 
For the triumphant record of the nineteenth 
century M. Lamy refers to the narratives 
which follow. That he may do with justice 
and pride. They will shake many of us out 
of our ignorant provincialism, and lay bare 
that other side in religion, sociology, and 
politics which is so hard to reach. 


American Duck Shooting. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Forest and Stream Publishing 
Co. 

This comprehensive treatise is another 
addition to the literature of wild-fowl 
shooting, which now assumes such large 
proportions. While the author does not, 
with one exception, advance any novel 
theories in regard to this form of sport, 
yet under a single cover he brings to- 
gether a mass of information, and his con- 
clusions may be said to be final. He gives 
a complete history of the duck family from 
swans to fish-ducks, each species accom- 
panied by an accurate portrait by Mr. Ed- 
win Sheppard, than whom no one is more 
competent, technically, to undertake the 
task. This is followed by an account of 
the various methods employed in wild-fowl 
shooting, with a dissertation on duck-guns 
and the mechanical devices used in the 
pursuit, 





In the last section of his book Mr. Grin- 
nell devotes a chapter to an unexpected 
peril which menaces some of the members 
of the duck family. This discovery 
only from 1894; consequently, alarm has 
not as yet developed into a panic 
gunners of shallow-feeding wild fowl, 
which it particularly refers 


dates 


among 
to 
According to 


Mr. Grinnell, on certain feeding-grounds 
of swan, geese and ducks, where they ars 
decoyed, 


“each season great quantities of shot are 
fired. Much of it falls on the feed 
ing-grounds of the wild fowl In feeding, 
geese, ducks, and swans—whether by acci 
dent or design—take into the stomach, with 
sand, gravel, and food, more or less of this 
shot. When the shot has passed into th 
gizzard it is subjected to the same grind- 
ing process as grain, grass or other food 


and, being softer than the sand, it is 
ground into minute particles. These fine 
particles, acted on by the acid of the di 


gestive organs, yield a soluble lead salt, 
which, being absorbed into the general sys- 
tem, causes death.” 


Heretofore those who have shot wild fow! 
have been under the impression that th: 
only form of lead poisoning to which the 
birds are subject comes from a well-aimed 


gun, and is usually fatal. If Mr. Grin- 
nell’s theory, however, is correct, the most 
inaccurate shot, by firing pellets of lead 
over the feeding-grounds of wild fowl, may 
create as much havoc as does the most 
skilful gunner. 

Elementary Treatise on Navigation and 


Nautical Astronomy. By Eugene L. 
Richards. New York: American Book 
Company. 1901. 


’ 


With the growing maritime interests of 


our country, the proportion of college and 
university students who will desire a know!- 
edge of navigation must also increase. Som: 
of our institutions of 
offered courses in this practical sci 
others have added 
course, and there may now be said to be an 
American demand for a brief but lucid text- 
book. The English market has been flooded 
with such books, none of which seem fully 
to meet the needs of teachers here; and 
out of the Yale the first 
established, has now arisen this clearly 
written and finely printed text, the ot- 
come of the author’s own teaching. Nat- 
urally, Professor Richards has drawn large- 
ly upon Bowditch’s ‘Navigator’ and Mar- 
tin’s ‘Navigation,’ and his brief text 
a very competent introduction to either of 
these standard treatises. The 
matical student, however, can scarcely take 
up the work to advantage, as a knowledge 
of geometry and trigonometry, both plane 
and spherical, is prerequisite. All colleges 
might advantageously offer navigation as a 


learning have long 
very 
such a 


ence; recently 


course, 


among 


forms 


non-mathe- 


junior or senior elective. 


The astronomy of navigation occupies a 
necessarily large part of Professor Rich 
ards’s treatment, and he does not at all 


touch upon the practical hand-ing of ve 
sels at sea, that being rather a 
art by itself, better known as seamanshi; 


separate 


His chapters on “Great Circle Sailing’ and 
on “Courses” are perhaps the 
factory, and the teacher who approves of 
abundant numerical examples will enter no 
complaint of their paucity here. A sup- 
plementary’ chapter on Sumner's 
would hardly have extended the book be- 
yond due limits, and an index to such a 


+i 
Bacis- 


most 


method 
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volume, even if small, is still worth the 
while. A useful section is appended, de- 
fining the terms of nautical astronomy con- 
cisely; also, a very few serviceable tables. 


Touring Alaska and the Yellowstone. By 
Charles M. Taylor, jr. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 1901. 8vo, pp. 
388. Ills. 

This book is the consequence of a jour- 
ney over the Canadian Pacific Railway from 
Montreal to Puget Sound, thence over the 
usual Alaskan tourist steamer route, in- 
cluding a side trip to Lake Bennett over 
the Yukon and White Pass Railway, and 
eastward again over the Northern Pacific 
to the Yellowstone Park. It is neatly print- 
ed, with a number of “process” illustra- 
tions from photographs taken by the au- 
thor, many of which repeat very familiar 
scenes common to numerous publications 





on the region, while a minority, less hack- 
neyed, are more interesting. The text 
contains not so much a description of the 
scenes visited, or an account of the de- 
tails of the journey, as a record of the au- 
thor’s emotions, with streaks of platitudi- 
nous moralizing. This, doubtless, has an 
interest for the author’s family and friends, 
but why it should have been offered to the 
public in so pretentious a form we cannot 
imagine. Such a record bears to a real 
work of travel or recital of experience 
by a writer of taste very much such a 
relation as the verses of Martin Farquhar 
Tupper do to those of a real poet. Yet we 
remember that Tupper attained a wide pop- 
ularity, and doubtless for readers who like 
this sort of thing it is just the kind of 
thing that they will like. At any rate, it 
cannot properly be regarded as literature, 
as a contribution to geographic science, 
or even as a compilation of useful facts. 
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“A bright, rapid story of modern life. The in- 
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love and adventure, has real literary merit. LIllus- 
trated, 352 pages, $i. 50. 4th edition. 


—_—— 


FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


The Heroine of the Strait 


A Romance of Detroit in the Time of Pontiac. 
By MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY, author of 
“A Daughter of New France.’ 


A novel of love. adventure and war in the stir 
ring time of the Siege of Detroit by the Ottawa 
chief Pontiac. Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 
12mo, $1.50. 


The God of Things 


Novel of Modern Egypt. By FLORENCE 
BROOKS WHITEHOUSE. Illustrated by the 
author, $1.50. 





In the Eagle’s Talon 


A Romance of the Louisiana Purchase. By 
SHEPPARD STEVENS, author of “I Am the King,” 
“Sword of Justice,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 





li the Country God Forgot 


A Story of To-day. By Frances Charles. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


Publishers, BOSTON. 





Ghe TIMES AND 
YOUNG MEN 


By Dr. Josiah Strong 
12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


“What our young men chiefly need to- 


day is not good advice on this or that 
subject, but the right view of the world 
and the right attitude toward life. In 
gaining and keeping this your book can- 
not fail to help them.”’—Pres. W. H. P. 
Faunce, Brown University. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
of Standard English and Prench Authors. 


On reretpt of postal card specimens of paper, type, 
tllustration and binding wiil be sent. 
KNIGHT & BROWN, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 








NEWEST BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 








Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany. $1.00 | 


By Robert Greenleaf Leavitt, A.M., of 
the Ames Botanical Laboratory. 


The Same. With Gray’s Field, Forest, 
and Garden Flora. 1.80 


Dryer’s Physical Geography. 1.20 
By Charles R. Dryer, M.A., F.G.S.A., 
Professor of Geography, Indiana State 
Normal School. 


Shaw’s Laboratory Exercises in 
General Chemistry. -40 
By G. W. Shaw, A.M., formerly Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College. 


Milne’s Academic Algebra. 1.25 


By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., Pre- 
sident New York State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Putnam’s Text-Book of Psychol- 
ogy. 1,00 
By Daniel Putnam, LL.D., Professor of 


Psychology and Pedagogy, Michigan | 


State Normal College. 
Sanders’s Plane Geometry. -75 
By Alan Sanders, Hughes High School, 


Cincinnati. 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping. 


Introductory, 1.00 
Complete, 1.50 
White’s Art of Teaching. 1.00 


By Emerson E, White, A.M., LL.D. 


Richards’s Elementary Navigation 

and Nautical Astronomy. -75 

By Eugene L. Richards, M. A., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Yale University. 


Brittain’s Introduction to Cesar. 
*75 
By M. L. Brittain, Superintendent of 
Fulton County Schools, late Head of the 
Department of Languages, Boys’ High 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 





Harkness and Forbes’s Cwsar’s Gal 
lic War. $1.25 
By Albert Harkness, Pb.D., LL.D., Pro 
fessor Emeritus, Brown University 
Assisted by Charles H. Forbes, Professor 
of Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover 
Mass. 


Frieze’s Virgil’s Aineid. Nearly read 


By Henry 8. Frieze, late Professor of 
Latin, University of Michigan. Revised 
by Walter Dennison, Professor of Latin, 
Oberlin College. 


Flagg’s A Writer of Attic Prose. 
1.00 


By Isaac Flagg, Professor of Greek, Uni 
versity of California, 


Stern’s Geschichten von Deutschen 
Stadten. 1.25 
By Menco Stern. 


Irving’s Sketch-Book 


Regent’s Edition. .50 
Prepared and edited by Claude ‘Towne 
Benjamin, A.B., Teacher of English, 


High School, Stapleton, Staten Island. 


Porter and Clarke’s Shakespeare 

Studies— Macbeth. -56 

By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
Editors of Poet-Lore. 


Price’s Cicero De Amicitia. -70 


Edited by Clifton Price, Instructor in 
Latin, University of California. 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course.1.25 
By Antoine Muzzarelli, Officier d’Aca 
démie, Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature. 


Mellick’s Latin Composition. -40 
By Anna Coe Mellick, A.B., Brearley 
School. New York, 


Silva and Fourcaut’s Lectura y Con- 
versacion. .60 
By T. Silva and A. Fourcaut. 


Hoxie’s Civics for New York State. 
1.00 
By Charles De Forest Hoxie, Member of 
the New York Bar. 


AND 
Annotated Editions with Vocabularies of 


Groller’s Inkognito, $0.30; Alarcén’s El Capitan Veneno, $0.50; Daudet’s 
L’Enfant Espion and Other Stories, $0.45; Schultz’s La Neuvaine de 
Colette, $0.45; Goodell’s L’Enfant Espion, $0.45; Bacon’s Une Semaine a 


Paris, $0.50; Mairet’s L’Enfant de 


la Lune, $0.35; Labiche and Martin’s 


Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, $0.35; Daudet’s Selected Stories, $0.50; Bene- 
dix’s Der Prozess, and Wilhelmi’s Einer muzz heiraten, $0.30; Riehl’s Das 
Spielmannskind, $0.35; Moser’s Der Bibliothekar, $0.45; Daudet’s Tar- 


tarin de Tarascon, $0.45. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta! San‘Francisco 
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Travel. 


ry. 
OUTING 
HE railroads have decided to sell 
tickets to Colorado next summer 
at very low rates, so that people in 
moderate circumstances can go there 
at moderate cost for their vacations. 
There is no place where one can de- 
rive so much benefit in a given time as 
in Colorado. 
The climate is delightful, the moun- 
tain scenery is famous the world over, 
As tothe hotels and boarding houses, 
they are excellent and not expensive, 
Ask me to send you a copy of our 
hand-book of Colorado, It tells all 
about places and prices. Gives a lot 
of ea information and has a good 
map of the state, 


P, S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, 
C. B. & Q. Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for *‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
Boston— Liverpool—London 


First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending 
on steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer “Cestrian,’’ March 19; ‘*Wini- 
fredian,”’ April 2; ‘* Devonian,” April 16; ‘Ces- 
trian.’ April 23; ‘Iberian,’ to London March 23 

FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
Telephone 1359 Main. 11g State Street, Boston. 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days, 


Boston to rege and Liverpool 


Take one of the Palatial How Twin Screw 
teamers of 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 
New ENGLAND, March 8; COMMONWEALTH, March 22, 





and every alternate We dne sday thereafter. "Further in- 
formation of RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77-31 State 
St., Boston. 





European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston, 
° 

John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 

Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, and Providence 
Streets: but one block from the far-famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square; {a but two minutes’ walk from the Art 
Museum and Trinity Church; te directly opposite 
the Inatitute of Technology, and but five minutes 
to all theatres, shops, and the business section 


Restaurant A la Carte, Dining-Room, Table 
d'Héte, Cafe and Billlard-Room for Gentlemen, 


tL Norway, Holy Land, and Egypt. 
4 7th Year. Few vacancies tn select 

and «mall party organized and per- 
5) sonally cc nducted b 


y 
Prof. C. THURWANGER, 45 Pierce Building, Boston, 


EU ROPE, Norway, Holy Land and 
ypt, Round the world, From 
$168.50 to 81,285 gs tHe Itineraries now ready free 


of charge BAKER & GIBSON, Tourlet Agents, 038 
Nassau St... New York 











Reading Case for the Natton, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 








A Dictionary of the Gathic Language of the 
Zend Avesta 


Being Vol. III. of the Five Zarathushtrian Gathas, with ~ Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian Texts. 
Translations and Commentary. first issue, PP. 623-821, by Dr. Lawrence Mills (Professor of Zend Phi 
lology). To be had of F. A. BROCKHAUS in on ee "Bribe, 12s. 6d. 


As regards the former volumes, see the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Mai 13 1893: “‘ Das Ergebniss 
einer erstaunlichen Arbeit sehr mannigfaltiger Art... unser Verstiindnis der Gathas michtig gefér- 
dert."” Revue Crit que, 18 Septembre, 1893: “ Tous ceux qui s’occupent de l’‘interprétation des Gathas 
rendront nommname &l'‘immense labeur scientifique de M. Mills . . . son'livre reste un meg ray indis- 
pensable pour l’étude.”’ Professor James DARMESTETER,. Zeitschrift der D.M.G.. a. ie **Immer 
wird es die Grundlage bilden, auf der sich jede weitere Forschung aufbauen muss ills hat mit ihm 
der Avestaforschung einen hervorragenden Deinst cet (Pischel).”” Professor F. Just1 in the Preus- 
sisches Jahrbuch, 1897, p. 68, Sc nderabdruek (also of 8.B.E. XXXI.): ** Insbesondere von Mills, der diese 
pea bh ony Gedichte mit beigabe des pct Pina Tnterpretationsa — der Ueberlieferung in 


griindlichster Weise behandelt hat.” Bombay Iranian Cataloque. 1 ‘This work affords to every 
Avesta scholar complete materials for the stud oa 4 Gathas.”’ Prof. "Walden as regards the sub- 
ject. see the Critical Review, January, 1896: ‘* The recious relic we sess of Oriental religion * 


Also-a NEW EDITION of the VERBATIM AND. ME RICAL RENDERINGS, 1900, Henry Frowpe, 
N. Y., $2.50 A few reserved copies of the first volumes are still to be had at £2. They were kindly 
subventioned by Government. 








The Twenty-five Years of Experience 





in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 
everything to the purchaser. He knows that 
he is getting a reliable machine when he buys a 


E MINGTON 


WYCKOFP, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. (Remington Typewriter Co.) 


(Twice a month my advertisement will appear here.) Goop-C HEER ° 
ANNUITANCE | NUGGETS; i7Gpijcam. 


I ain offering a limited amount of first-class LIFE Maeterlinck, Le Conte, Hugo, Dresser. 
ANNUITIKS on exceptionally favorable terms. An- “ We love those literary cooks 
nuitance is the reverse of insurance. Life insurance is Who skim the cream of oth:rs’ books.” 
the paying of small sums while you live to get back a | Uniform with **Don’t Worry,’ “ve puasophic,” 
large sum by dying. Life annuitance is the immediate | *‘Quaint,’’ etc., of which’45,000 have been called for. 
eg of alarge sum to get back smaller sums so | Corded Cloth, 45c. Crimson Leather, Gilt Edges, $1.00. 
ng #8 you live, and it is the only safe way of getting a DR. GRAY’S ‘* Nature’s Miracles,’’ 
nig rate of interest. For pertouiars send sex, age, | Greatin simplic ity, lucidity, and captivating interest. 
and address to Edward F. Sweet. 66 W. Broad- | Appeals to both youthful and mature readers. (20th 
way,N. Y. thousand.) Send for “Critical Opinions,” 3 vols., singly 
or sets, 60 cents each, net. All Booksellers, or 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, Bible House, New York. 























AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


].—The Nation stands alone in its field. It has the largest circulation of any 
literary and political journal published in this country, going to all the prin- 
cipal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 

{1.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—law- 
yers, physicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of 
cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter of careful con- 
sideration. 

III. The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many 
years. It includes cards of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere during the season of school advertising, and a considerable 
number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

1V.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, 
of which most of the school advertisers avail themselves, 




















School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the address in the first line, 
classification being made by States alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed, 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following discounts: 5 per 
cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent, on 8 insertions, 121¢ per cent. on'13 insertions, 15 per cent. 
on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


Tue Nation, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


BY JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. 










8vo, cloth, $3.50 met. ‘4 Morocco. $6.00 net. Postage, 27 cents. 





“Taken as a whole, these essays constitute an incomparable treatise on the legal aspects of history.""—N. Y. Nation, Feb. 20, 12 





“It is no exaggeration to say that no man living is better bbe eee to write upon these and kindred topics than the author of the *‘ American 
Commonwealth.’ The essays are all distinguished by that careful, painstaking research, profound learning, and scrupulous fairness and impar 
tiality that have given Mr. Bryce’s previous works such remarkable vogue among the learned and cultured of both aeapaere s The study en 

titled ‘ Hamilton and Tocqueville’ will undoubtedly possess peculiar interest for American readers."’—Albany Law Journal, January, 1002 










THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS 


Being selections from the writings of Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, and Nathanael Culverwel. With 
Introduction by E. T. Campacnac, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.15 


> weer 






THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
By the Rev. H. B. Georcr, M.A, With Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 10 






A CHART OF THE RULES OF HARMONY FOR STUDENTS. 


By ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Printed on card with hinged back, 25 cents. 













For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











| 
eo CRIME AND SOCIAL] 


Citable wey toed | Colonial Prose 
0. | 


and Poetry 


By ARTHUR CLEVELAND Hat, Ph. D. 


Oriental Rugs. Sheek: i: wees 


Antique and Modern Oriental Rugs ‘Both an original and an interesting book, that Selections from our early 
in large and unusual sizes. strikes into a practically new and important field. ‘ ‘ ii : 

Wh ] Cc It presents an evolutionary interpretation of the writers, 1605 . 1 4 /' , edited 

ole arpets. relation of crime to social progress which is sound : =e i i 
Orders solicited for Whole Carpets. and deserving serious attention.”—FRANKLIN H. with critical and biographical 
Designs specially prepared to fit any space. GippINn@s, Professor of Sociology, Columbia . we , , , 
mnie ; Sansone. introduction by W. P. TRENT 

Foreign and Domestic ; 


Carpets and Carpetings “Dr. Hall’s Sook is one that should be read by and B. W. WELLS, 


every lawyer to whom law is anything more than | 
a trade ; and even to those lawyers who are inter 


° ested in the relations of law tocivilization the 
Mounted Skins. 


book will give new points of view.”-—MUNROE ! 


in new and origina! designs and colorings. 





“A very satisfying library of colo 

SMr' > st % “f ance | 

U holster MITE, I rofe ssor of Comparative Jurisprudence, | nial literature.””— Public Opin on 
e Columbia University. 


New and attractive Hangings and Furniture Coverings. ia — ia | 
seh nach nih Metab, A new volume (XV) in the Series of § | 





Estimates given on application. Srupies IN History, Economics Aanp Three vols., cloth, each 75 cents 
ay P) XK f PusLic Law, published by the Columbia | | Per set: Cloth $2.25; limp leather 
4 soe 4 ot P) bt. Unive rsity Press through | $3 375: half-calf g¢ 00 
nna THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | | | THOMASY.CROWELL&CO. 





| 
ACK NUMBERS,VOLS. AND SE7'S | 

of THE NATION bought andsold. A catalogue of | 
second-hand books ped ‘eau ation. A. 8. CLARK, 174 








New York. 


Fulton Street, New Yor 























EDWIN ABBEY’S new paintin gs for the Boston Public Library completing his famous 
frieze, PE QUEST OF THE OLY GRAIL, are reproduced in THE GENUINE 


COPLEY PRINTS 


For sale at the art stores. or sent direct by the publishers Send 2-cent 


stamp for «pecial cireular 
Our comptete picture catalogue, 10 cents 








CURTIS @ CAMERON, 15 Pierce Building, opposite Public Library, BOSTON 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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FICTION 
THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


By Epira WaaARTON. 


“REVEALS HeRk ONE oF THE GREAT NOVELISTS OF THE Day.”— 
Mail and Express. 


ALIENS 
By Mary Tappan Wriacur, author of “A Truce and Other Tales.’ $1.50. 
Of the South, just following Reconstruction. 


THE MASTER OF CAXTON 
By HiLpeG@arp Brooks, author of ** Without a Warrant.” $1.50. 
A love story of the good old-fashioned sort. 


THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION 


By T. R. Sutirvan, author of “Tom Sylvester,”’ ‘Roses of Shadow,” 
ete. $1.50, 


A contemporary novel of New York City. 


AT SUNWICH PORT 


By W. W. Jacons, author of “Many Cargoes,”’ etc. With illustra- 
tions by WiLL Owens. $1 50. 


Close to human nature and bubbling with wholesome humor, 


AT LARGE 
By E. W. Hornune. $1.50. 
An exciting story by the author of “‘ The Amateur Cracksman." 
WISTONS: A Story in Three Parts 
I. Betty; IH. Robin; Ul. Esther and Rhoda. By Mites Amper. $1.50. 
A strong psychological novel much praised in England. 


THE GAME OF LOVE 


By 6s Swirt, author of ‘‘The Tormentor,” ‘‘ Nancy Noon,” 
etc. 1.50. 


Will keep even the inveterate novel reader absorbed to the end. 


MONICA AND OTHER STORIES 
By Pau. Bourget, author of ‘The Disciple.’’ $1.50. 
Some of his best studies of feminine types. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS 


A uniform pocket edition. Fifteen volumes, each 644 x 44% inches. 
bound in red cloth, gilt letters on back, gilt top, with Mr. Merepira’s 
autograph on the side. Each $0.75 net. 


THE OPPONENTS 
By Harrison Rosertson, author of “ Red Blood and Blue,” ‘The 
Inlander,” ete. $1.50, 
Opponents both ip love and politics. Another vigorous Kentucky 
study. 


In two volumes. $2.00. 


MELOMANIACS 
By James Huneker, author of ‘‘ Mezzotints in Modern Music,” 
etc, $159. 


lronic and fantastic tales that upset conventions in music. 


NATURE. AND SCIENCE 
ACCORDING TO SEASON: 


Talks about the Flowers in the order of their appearance in the 
Woods and Fields. By Frances Tugopora Parsons. With 32 
full-page illustrations in colors, from drawings by E.sm Louise 
Suaw. $1.75 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


PRACTICAL TALKS BY AN ASTRONOMER 


By tlaroip Jacony, Adjunct Professor of Astronomy in Columbia 
University. With eight full-page illustrations, $1.00 net. (Postage 
12 cents.) 

BRIDGE: ITS PRINCIPLES AND RULES OF PLAY 


By J. B. E.wewn, the leading instructor of Bridge in this country. 
$1.25 net, (Postage 6 cents.) 


HISTORY AND AFFAIRS 
RECONSTRUCTION AND THE CONSTITUTION 


By Joun W. Buraras, Ph D., LL.D. $1.00 net. 
Completing The American History Series. 
ROBESPIERRE 


By Hitarre Bei.oc, B.A., author of “ Danton, a Study.” $2.00 net. 





THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS PRELIMI- 
NARIES 


A study of the Evidence, literary and Sopegena tient. By G. B. 
Grunpby, M A , Lecturer at Brasenose College, Ox ord. $5.00 net. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS 


By THEODORE RoosEve.t. With forty illustrations and a portrait of 
the author. $1.50. 
A new, permanent library Edition. 


WHEN OLD NEW YORK WAS YOUNG 


By CuHarLes Hemstreet, author of ‘‘Nooks and Corners in Old 
New York,” ‘The Story of Manhattan,” etc. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


A series of fascinating sketches of early New York. 


PHILIPPINE AFFAIRS : 


A Retrospect and an Outlook. By Jacos Govtp ScuurRMAN, Presi- 
dent of Cornel! University and President of the first Philippine Com- 
mission. 60 cents net. (Postage 6 cents.) 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


By Davin J. Brewer, Associate Justice Supreme Court of the United 
States. 75 cents net. (Postage 7 cents.) 


The first of the series of lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship founded at Yale University in 1900. by William E. Dodge, the pub- 
lication of which, year by year as delivered, the Scribners here an- 


- POETRY, ESSAYS AND TRAVEL 
BRAMBLE BRAE (Collected Poems) 


By Rosert BripGes (“* Droc#’’), author of “ Overheard in Arcady,” 
‘* Suppressed Chapters,”’ etc. Cover design by OLIVER HeRrorp. 


$1.25 net. (Postage 7 cents. ) 
PEN AND INK : 
Papers on Subjects of More or Less Importance. 
By BranpEerR Matruews. $1.25 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


By Matrsie D. Bascock, D.D., late pastor of the Brick Church, New 
York, and author of “Thoughts for Every-Day Living.” $1.00 net. 


(Postage 9 cents.) 
RELIGION 
THROUGH SCIENCE TO FAITH 


By Newman Smyru, author of ‘“‘The Place of Death in Evolution.” 
$1.50 net. (Postage 16 cents ) 


HEBREWS: Ethics and Religion 
By ARCHIBALD Dorr, D.D., $1.25 net. (Postage 11 cents. ) 
A new volume in the ** Semitic Series ” 


THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Rosert Ratny, D.D., Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 


$2 50 net. . 
A new volume in the “ International Theological Library.” 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 
Its Origin, Its Purpose, and Its Historical Interpretation. 
By ArTHuR CusHMAN McGirrerRT, Professor of Church History in 
the Union Theological Seminary. $1.25 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN CHURCH 


With an Introduction on Religious Music among Primitive and An- 
cient Peoples 
By Epwarp Dickinson, Professor of the History of Music, Oberlin 
College. In Press. 


PHILOSOPHY 
PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT 


A Treatise of the Facts, Principles and Ideals of Ethics. 

I. The Moral Self; II. The Virtuous Life; III. The Nature of the 
Right. By Georee TrumBuit Lapp, Professor of Philosophy at Yale 
University. $3.50 net. (Postage 20 cents.) 


FRAGMENTS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


By J. Mark Ba.Lpwin, Professor of Philosophy in Princeton Uni- 
versity. $250 net, (Postage 18 cents.) 


IMMANUEL KANT: His Life and Doctrine 


By Freperick Pauisen, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Berlin and author of “ A System of Ethics.” ‘Translated by J. E. 
Creiauron and ALBpgert Lerevre of Cornell University. $2.50 net. 
(Postage 20 cents. ) 
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